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Foreword 



U*S. universities and tbc U.S. Agency for Intonational Developm^t (AID) have a long 
history of collaboration in develi^xi^it assistance, and of &ustrati(m with aq)Mt8 of tl^ 
relationship. Collaboration has been based on mutual lecogniticxi of the need to access the 
broad range of U.S. inteltectual resources to help a(ktress developing country pnrf)leins; the 
shaied fmstration has be^ based cm mutuaUy percdved sh<»tc(^^ 

Nun^rous factors ccmtributed to U.S. university/AID conflicts, incliKiing different a{:^^mchc» 
to devdopn^nt assistaiK:e, differing bureaucratic styl^, mistrust of each other's cooimitniait 
and/or t^hnical capabilities, and intrusion of politics into some aspects of develc^m^t aid. 

New of^portunities for U.S* univo^ity involvement in foreign develo]»x]^t assistance, 
however, are arising from new initiatives in AID arri in other develofm^t assistance 
organizations. AID*s growing emjrfiasis on sustainable agriculture, natural resmirce manage- 
menu and maintenance or im{m>ven^t of envinmn»ntal quality offers U.S. universitks new 
areas of specializatira aiul, &us, fresh areas of participation in develq^mnt assistance. 
Intensifying efforts to achieve mutual bei^frts from develc^ment assistance fx developing 
cmmtries and the United States also offCTS U.S. universities involvement in **second 
gpneratiiMi'' de\'elopment pro^cts. 

In additicm^ AID and U.S. universities are devek^ing new, raulti-institutional collaborative 
relationships involving a wide sphoe of U.S. universities, private sector organizations, and 
Federal agencies. Benefits of such eTtpanded collabwatira may include: potential {<x 
increased univosity participation in developn^t assistance, ecraomic and strategic 
advant^es of pooling knowledge and resources and of sharing risks and costs, the possibility 
of garnering increased political stq^rt for university involvement in develo|mi^t assistance, 
and broadening educational of^rtunities fen* U.S. and developing country students. 

The House Committees on Foreign Affairs and Science, Space and Technology requested 
the Office of Technology Assessment to review the constraints and ORXMtunities to U.S. 
university involverwnt in fweign develqmwjt assistance related to agriculture, natural 
resource managem^t, and jstrtcction of caivircmmental quality. The Subcommittee on 
International Economic Policy, Trwle, Oceans, and Environment of tite Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee and S^ator Tim Wirth supported that reqiiest. Tbis background pi^ discusses 
the legacy of 40 years of U.S. university /AID collalwration, and examines new c^portunities 
for U.S. university participation in developnMtit assistance. 

OTA greatly ^>preciates the contributicms of woikshop particiimnts assemble for the 
study, authors of contracted papers, and reviewers of draft materials. We are eq?ccially 
grateful for the time aiKi effort donate by representatives of universities, fsivate 
organizations, and Federal agencies who provided matmals and infonnaticm to keep OT\ 
infonrcd on ic ever-changing relationship between U.S. universities and AID. As with all 
OTA studies, the content of the report is the sole responsibility of OTA. 




JOHN H. GIBBONS 

Director 
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Highlights 



U.S. imiversities and Ae U.S. Ag»icy for Interna- 
tional Develc^mient (AID) have had a long history of 
collaboration in develoinnent assistance, and of 
frustration with aspects of their relaticmship. Collab- 
oration has been based on mutual recognition of the 
need to access a broad range of U.S. intdlectual 
ie»>urce$ to help mitigate developing-country prob- 
lems; the shared frustration has been based on 
mutually perceived lack of success in a)llabonitive 
efforts. Numerous factors have contributed to that 
frustration, including dififor^ approadies to devel- 
qmient aid (AID custcmiarily ^nphasizes short-term 
project implem^tation, universities ^cel at long- 
term institution building and leseardi), differrat 
bureaucratic styles (centralized univmifies v. a 
decentralized, hioBrchical AID), distrust in each 
other's commitmrat and/or technical edibilities, 
and the intrusion of politics into some aspects of 
development aid. 

U.S. university participation in AID development 
assistance ventures has c^lined since passage of the 
Title Xn program in 1975 such that U,S. university 
entitlement effectively is ended. TTiat program 
authorized AID to direct resources to building U.S. 
university capacity to support and cany out AID 
agriculture projects. The decline in Title XII projects 
is commonly attributed to: 

• decline in AID involvement in large instituticn' 
building activities, 

• decline in the Agriculture, Rural Developn^nt, 
and Nutrition budget, much of which initially 
was directed to U,S. agricultural university 
p^oject collaboration, ami earmarking of those 
fumis for other purposes, 

• growing Mission management of programs 
involving private sector development and mar- 
keting elements for which private sector con- 
tractors tend to be preferred, and 

• growing preference by AID and host country 
project iMdership for fully open competition in 
procurement of services. 

Additional factors constrain increasing university 
involvement in development assistance through 
ciment AIDAmivcrsity collaborative activities. De- 
clining international development assistance budg- 
ets are curbing AID programs in general and 
university involvement in particular. AID'S decen- 
tndized bureaucracy, frequent policy diifts, and 
O japid staff turnovers hinder university involvement. 



wt^reas university tenure ai^ reward policira are 
ccmmionly inccm^>atible widi AID piiorities, such as 
£^^lied r^earch* Some dott^stic cosistituents of 
land-grant colleges omtinue to resist faculty partici- 
I^on in foreign aid projects* Tiim frames are 
mismatched: 6ic aoui^nic year do^ not amfrma to 
AID'S <^^, flexible sdiedules* Poli^ the most 
inqxatant factors hinctering U.S« university involve- 
n^nt in AID programs today are the new troids 
toward fewer (Hojects, increased project size« aud 
increased reliance on nonunivexsity players. 

New c^^yportunities for U.S. university involve- 
n^t in foreign develo{miait assistance, towever, 
are arising from new initiatives in AID, and in other 
develofm^t assistance organizations. Reorganiza- 
tion and redirection of AID'S jwograms was an- 
nounced by AID Administrator Ronald W. Roskesis 
in early 1991, citing (^nc^ms with the U.S. budget 
deficit, increasing scarcity of foreign assistaace 
funds, and proliferating legislative d)jectives. Tbe^ 
new mission is to ''do fewer things, and do di^ 
very well/' Tb achieve this, four strategic initiatives 
were proposed to focus AID activities: 

L The Democracy Initiative: **to help promote 
and consolidate democracy as the legitimate 
organizing principle for political systems 
throughout the wotU." 

2. The Partnership for Business and Develop- 
ment. **to engage American private sector 
partic^^on in the effort to develop and 
tmstain free-market principles and broad-based 
economic growth in developing countries." 

3. Family and Develofmenr. *'to use the fam- 
ily ... as a starting point for analysis of what 
people need, how they use the resources they 
have, and as an organizing principle for 
mobilizing the energy of people to create 
progress.'* 

4. Environment, * 'to guide the Agency 's environ- 
mental and natural resource interventions to 
areas where . . . assistance will have the great- 
est impact." 

A new AID emphasis on sustainable agriculture, 
natiual resource management, and maintoiance ot 
improvement of environmCTtal quality differs from 
the historical focus of U.S. agricultural Gand-gnmt) 
universities largely on increasing food production 
and, thus, offers them new areas of specialization. 
New efforts to achieve mutual benefits from devel- 
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2 • New OpfK^tunities for U.S. Universities in Development Assistance 



qfHneot assistance for deve^'iping countries and the 
Unit^ States also open U.S. universities to involve- 
ment in ''second g^imition" devel(qmmt pro^cts 
th:^ diiect i^w assistance to lesser developed 
country (L£>C) organizaticms from ^liich AID 
assistance had formCTly been withdrawn. 

In addition, AID is focusing its affiliations with 
(tevelopment assistance organizations, including 
U.S. universities, to encourage multi-institutional 
coUabOTative relationshij^. Benefits of collabora- 
tion include potential for increased university panic- 
if^on in development assistance, economic and 
strategic advantages of pooling knowledge and 
resources and of .4iaring ri^s and costs, the pos^bil- 
ity of garnering increased {K>Utical si^jport for 
university involvement in development assistance, 



and broadeniag educational opportunities for U.S. 
and LDC stud^ts. LDCs have reacted favorably to 
past colMK^ative efforts. 

U.S. unive^ities have long collabOTat^ with each 
odiCT, cmnmonly in university conrartia. Potmtial 
exists, however, for additional collaboration amcmg 
universities and between univ^ties and other 
actors in develofHi^t assistance community (e.g., 
International Agricultural Research Centers, private 
sector organizations). Purtho', U.S. umver»ties may 
t^ into the growing intematicmal efforts of othcs- 
Federal ^ncies, such as those of the U^. Dq>art- 
n^t of Agrictilture. Realizing the full potential for 
U.S. university participation in U.S. develo|Hnent 
assistance will require systematic collaboration 
anK>ng all those involved. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Pirobleins of buieaucracy, distrust, and misunder- 
standing have beleaguerod int^ctioas betweai the 
U.S. Agency for Inteniati<mal Developn^nt (AID) 
and U.S. universities since ^ incq>tion of a formal 
partnership 40 years ago. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, some shared activities have proved successful, 
Aus raising hopes that working relationships could 
be inqsroved for both parties and that the ultimate 
b^ieficiaries—developing ccnmtries — could b^efit 
fipom diis relationship as originally intended. The 
question today is what types of relationships might 
encourage ^>plication of U.S. imiversity intellectual 
resources to developing country pxiblems.^ 

This report focuses on university/AID interac- 
tions in activities directly related to agriculture, 
natural resources, and the environmCTt.^ Of these 
three areas, agriculture has received the lion's share 
of attention and funding over the years. However, 
agriculture only recently has been recognized as one 
aspect of natural resource use and managen^nt. 
Further, those natural resources that supix>rt and 
underpin agriculture are components of a larger 
system rcfmed to genCTally as the * •environment/' 
Recognition of these concepts is evidenced by 
expanding legislative language (see box 1-A), new 
AID initiatives, and by the growth in deveio{nnent 
assistance funding for natural resource and environ- 
ment programs and {^'ojects. 

One symptom of the strained relationship be- 
tween AID and universities that periodically sur- 
faces is the inappropriate application of science and 
technology to development problems. Matching 
technology to developing country problems in 
agriculture, natural resources, and the environment, 
and achieving the desired results is an extremely 
difficult task [111; se« app. E], and failures com- 
monly arc highlighted in the n^lia. However, 
focusing attention cm flawed past development 
attempts probably is less constructive than address- 
ing opportunities for expanding and improving use 



of university resources to support foreign develop- 
mrat assistance efforts. 

New opportunities for U.S. university participa- 
tion in develi^Hnent assistance may be found in two 
major areas: expanding collaborative efforts to 
include organizations other than the U.S. Agency for 
International Develqfment, and developing exper- 
tise in areas that $u|^x>rt new develofHi^nt assi^- 
ance initiatives. Still, lying behind any new endeav- 
ors will be an instructive history of problematic 
relation^ps between U.S. univ^ities and AID. 

HOW AID HAS USED 
UNIVERSITIES 

The Agency for International Development and 
U.S. universities have collaborated for the past 40 
years (sw table 1-1), and various contractual and 
{Hx>gram mechanisms have been cksigned to facili- 
tate their wwk together (see box 1-B). Since 
initiation of this collaborative association, AID 
efforts primarily have involved U.S. land-grant 
universities. 

In 1975, Title XII of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
** Famine Prevention and Freedom from Hungca^" 
(see ai^. A), focused the joint activities of AID and 
U.S. universities on food and agricultuife — areas that 
universities working in development assistance 
traditionally emphasized. Passage of Title XII au- 
thorized long-terai funding by AID to support 
continuing university involvement in develojHnent 
assistance. Title XH allowed universities increased 
input in assistance program planning, and promoted 
cooperative relationships between U .S . and develop- 
ing country institutions [45]. 

Title Xn also created the Board for International 
Food and Agricultural Development (BIFAD^), to 
serve as an intcm^iary between AID and universi- 
ties. An important result of Title Xn was remiphasis 
of U.S. university research aimed at increasing the 



^InfcmaJ^D derived fiinn an OTA wortsbop on U S. Utrivcreitiw and Foreign Aid: Tcdurical Assistance to Agrtcnltnrc, Nataial Rcsonrocs. and 
EnvinnmMm, Mar. 23 and 24. is ioOTporated In the text of this t^ckgnnmd papa as gciaral InfOTinaiion; participants have not been cited 
individually. 

^ ttic pmpo»« of this BackgrooiHl agricnltinr ^lall be dcfinwi to con^ii^c a« ending and livestock managwi^t systems, including 

aqoacuiture, ogrofomtry, and forestry. 

5Und<x dsc 1990 reoTsanixatk^i of AID. this wganizatiOT was renamed ttw Board for International Food ai^i Agricnltnral Dcvclopmojt and Economic 
Cooperation (BIFADBC). Howeva:, it si^ be rcfcried to as BIFAD in this repoft. 
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Bex l-A'^-'AMteMdments to &te FcreigK AsMstMce Ati CoMeerniug Xmertuttional EnvkmmfaSai 

decade. US. fbcelgft ^uiitgnoo ]xrefriu&s l)«fmiQii:^^^ AVhwtneqIsI <»(»cmif Htc lati^ t$f7fhwi^ a 
series of mncntiimBnri 'ts»;^'jF>Q^giL 'A*^0t^ Act. 4ieGac4^ Af^ M ttmn t ^ XlevacfOKxtt** {AID) 
tmadm vek^ msmt^ m 't htmm t wi l d ti iii riTO ! jwouance gtoafeBBc«iit Tl>eie MKtt&aftott gave specific mijtoriB 

rr> p rr>mny|| ri|r tifritit Iff hilf tTfytftlil df^ fl^TITftltfi^lll lllrf TtMliirttlfirf ^l^^!^t1^|Ml't itiWff'^i ' 

1977: . AinemSed i»c. lOS fo addeavinNaimeat and aMifid i^ewjcKm taamit AXD Aoidd addieil. 
1977: AdAri pay woe, 'ij^m ** y«B Vl roft rtittiit iiitd Waftirri R<f<!>itfWk** iitftf>«ari«J'ftg AlPty* ftiftilV **A<i ea«ia;tfty 
^ Ifiii deiftloiMl jifid iiuuiiie tficir ctiviKtttfBbitt fta^tni it waouniccf" jmd to 

*'imfait«in *ad mbeixs ppwdMe mtore ifae yof^ycigxitiao^ wstat^ iiradUfcy and cdier mcuKes 

197<S^: Aneodcd »ee. 106 to wnjihaiilaiffl foieKiy aaiiifttncgi, adtoowledgg^ dutf defotcrtaaoo^ wltt iti attendant 

1981: Aiuaided «ec. 118.^ mal^ ADD'* wviroamenpd xeguIal^Qitt irf^fbe Act, axid added a 
wbaectk?o{0^oygBt<ipj|tiMit '''Ckxigicgsitpwticolaifycooc^^ 
alteiatkxi, dbitroctlERa, asdloii <^ 

assistaiKe aod tx^ {xivatc lector aci^ 
1983: Added see. l l9;dicc(^A^ 

i98& Rede«y{ttau»d«ec. ll8«iiec;n7wididieia»vsec.n8addi«isk)slxo^^ 

119, wbSdb ai»c«g odier til)^ 
1988: Vkccied^iSDlomxsaSsos^mxK^ 

1990: DiRctodAIDtoiiien^ 

aod to £ociia 'effofts oQ LDCi laro'iected to isnxtoe ulsttaa^ n^ff»^mf > <xf utsedkxiie lasef ts she 
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world's food supply, mainly through the creation of 
Collaborative Research Support Programs. Today, 
such research lemains central to university involve- 
ment in development assistance [45]. 

Although Title Xll initially increased university 
activity abroad, the effect was short-lived. The 
program has not achieved its potential for involving 
U.S. universities in development assistance and for 
creating the tvpe of partnership between AID and 
universities envisioned by the amendment's creators 
[118]. The majority of the work now carried out by 
universities for AID fits into five general areas: 

1. research and technology generation, 

2. extension and technology transfer, 

3. education and training, 

4. institution building, and 

5. U.S. university capacity strengthening. 



By statute and regulation Congress requires AID 
to monitor and report to Congress on progress 
toward achieving the Natio*!* s development assist- 
ance objectives. AID spends about $11 millioii 
annually conducting about 250 evaluations, many of 
which relate to U.S. university perfomiance in 
development assistance activities [59). Universities 
themselves and outside organizations also conduct 
evaluations, audits, investigations, and reviews, 
These evaluations, however, may offer little insight 
into the effectiveness of university participation in 
development assistance activities. Few evaluations 
have been perfomied in certain areas, such as the 
impacts of technology transfer, extension, or train- 
mg. Surveys containing the opinions of AID and 
university personnel account for much v.f the inter- 
mation available to AID on university relations; the 
most prominent of these are the 1986 * McPherson 
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Table 1-1— Chronology of University Involvenwnt In International 
tteve(o|OTient Assistance 

Date Activity 

1800S-1940S Indlvidial, sporadic effofts based on fwsoral atflliattons bet^^n U.S. urtversity 

personnel ard ooteagues abroad; mmierous fore^ student attend U.S. 

universities 

1 949 Pre^nt Truman calls for a U.S. foreign assistar^^e progfam In Ns inau^ral add ress 

that will "make tl^ benefits of our sdentifk: advance and industrial progress 
available tor the Improvement and growth of urKtefdevBk^)ed areas" 

1 949 Chirimtan of Xhe National Association of State Urt v^tlro and Land^rant Colleges 

commits tte land-grant community to the pfograun, Identifying agricurtural 
develc^>ment as a primary U.S. strength and tor^^ development a^f^anoe need. 

1950 Congress creates the •'Point Rnir Program," admlnlstwed by the Technical 

Cooperatk»i Acfenir^ration, thus initiating the first formal overseas devek^ment 
assistance program. Based on the sucoessfol Marshall Plan, the Point Four 
Program centered on directiy tran^lantir^ U.S. technology in LDCs. 

1 950s United States si^jporls 26 alliances b^ween universities in the Urrited aates and 
lesser dev^oped ccHJntries (LDCs) 

1 961 Congress passes the omnibus Foreign Assl^ance Act (Piilic Law S7 195) wWch 

declares the "encoura^ment arrf »jstained support of the fwopte of developing 
countries in their efforts to aa^ire the knowtedge and resounjes ^sontlal to 
develc^ment and to build the economic, political, and sodal in^ituttons wWch will 
improve the quality of their Hves" a principal foreign policy objective. 

earty 1 960s Emphasis shifts from urtiverslty alllanoes to "institution tx^ldir^;" training LDC 

students at U.S, unlver^ties; providing U,S. unlver^ty faculty to research, teach, 
and advise at iDC instituttorw; and sujp^ng LDC institutions with materials and 
equipm^. 

1 966 Congress enacts section 211 (d) of the Forrtgn Assistance Act (Public Law 89-583) 

allotting $10 million for naseanc* and eAicational institutions to strengthen their 
prx)grams f capadty^building*') concerned with economic and social development 
of LDCs 

1 973 Congress enacts the "fslew Dir^tons" amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 

(Public Law 93-189), emphasizing asdstanoe to the "poorest of the pcK>r," and 
de^mphasiiing tlw rote of ur^vwsitles fn devek^jment assistance. 
1 970-1 975 AID'funded contracts to universities drop by 50 percent 
1975 Congress woates Title XII "Famine Prevention and Freedom from Hunger" in 

amendments to the For^n Askance Act (PiA>llc Law 94-161), £»Blng tor 
development of aformai partnersWp oetwen AID and U.S. universities in activities 
related to food and ^riculture. The Boaitl tor International Food and AgHcuttural 
Dewtopment (BIFAD) was created to intermediate between land-grant ur^ varsities 
and AID. 

1 980 AID creates the Off k» of Forestry, Environment and Natural Resources 

1 983 AID prepares policy cteterminations on " En^ronment and Natural Resources Aspects 

of DevelqjnwTt Assistance" and releases a "Statement on Environmen* and 
Sustair^ble Deveiopmeni*' 

1 988 AID prepares an L^>dated policy paper on "Envimnment and Natural Resources" that 

became the basis for a new Enviranrr^al Initiative proposed under the 1990 
nestructurlr^ of t!ie agency. 

1 990 AID announces an agency reorga nizatlon, incKiding creation of a Center for Uni wrsi ty 

Cooperation in Devetopment admir^stered by the Bureau for Sdence and 
Te<^rwlogy, that oonsofidates tl^ Board for International Food and Agricultural 
Devetopment and the Office d Resean* afKi University Rations. Al D also def^ 
a new misston, embed ted in four devetofMnent initiatives: 1 ) Democracy Initiative; 2) 

Parlner^ip for Bu^ness ar^ Development; 3) Family and Dewk^ment, including 

food sec urity; and 4) Lnvlronnwit Initiative. 

f^TE- S«« U S htouM Ri»fvfi«ntativ«8, Conrnimno ^ Fofolsn Affairs and U.S. Sa^Xt. CofTOnlt1«« fNTFofelgn 
R^tioi^, -Joint Committ9* Prin^-UgteiatJon on For^n futons ^Y^^Mit^ 1979^ ''^^^f i7J^^S:Jrn1 
detailed d«»rtotion of the wrly evolution of U,S, fof«^n ass^anoe legteOatlon, For a dalallftdhtetofy of 
AID/universJty collabomlion. see JoftJahi. B. -UnlversHlos and AID: A History of Partrw^ip and ^ 
Jhafsr Coflflboration to pfovido Technical Assistance for Devdoping Cowitdes/' Master's Tn«ite, Unlversitty of 
Q Mhmosota, St, Paul, W^, Marrfi 1991 . 

g SOURCE: Offk?e of Technotogy Assessnwit 1991 g 
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Semm tmdmdms hmt bou d&re&]»cd met tfafi jrears 10 bi^ Asm^ for Intenutloiiat 
Injects, ii$cc%ii^ 

typ^ of obli^tdofis aiid coc^^ 
la^e eaom tbe <te^«e of ovei^^ 

anivenaty. Both fectctt Mcm to afitei dift favel <rf mrirfkcrinn of ATn Atiii tmlte^*^^ m fliy t^fS^yhip , 

an under }^vy aecamtaUl&y pits^im fi^ Cjoo^^ AID/il^iahis^oi^ Im^ tti idy ^'eoftoeo^ 
mOmxaaiB^* mat ff^ 
ability peof<»i^ 
goidolbes ii9 act 

AB? fomidizn the inoK^iimg ooe-ftmrth of its bmmess agira&catt imlvositieji gma md 

^ hs BffkuSsxm foods to unimti^ ibm^ ffmio^ wiikh d» umia Iftimiitteptttsodly tlto XMaboiaiive 
Kesesidi Su|^ Finogm^ 
of icm&iiiix2g AID/S4S^T 

Rec^kots of gmia aiid 
ftmdlDgtotfejpjWi^y^ 

Uiiivmities to il^ 
cmWished uAder coatntcts because &^ fbuner allow ni«e £teaiil^lity and crtm tasxtti of a piifxsenhip or 
joint- v eot n« t s hip betweea ibc univenity and AID. Giants ami coqpeiatit^ agxteimDta do not place die tmivw^es 



survey" [cf: 52] and recent evaluation of Program 
Support Grants [51], 

Research and Technology Generation 

Research and technology generation have played 
varying roles in U.S. foreign assistance programs. 
The Point Four program, established under President 
Truman, placed heavy emphasis on the United 
States' strength in science and technology (see table 
1-1), Although through the 1960s and most of the 
1970s research was not the top priority of universi- 
ties working in development assistance, enactment 
of Title Xn in 1975 reemphasized university re- 
search. Estimated AID funding for agricultural 
research and technology generation rose during the 
early 1980s, reaching a peak of nearly $200 million 
in 1985, and then returned to the level of the early 
1980s — approximately $130 million annually [59]. 



AID pix)vided nearly $50 million for research and 
technology de'/"lopment at 42 universities in 1988 
(see figure 1-i). 

U.S. universities have participated in research 
related to development assistance in several ways 
(see app. B). The Collaborative Research Support 
Program and the International Agricultural Research 
Centers provide forums for scientists, researchers, 
and graduate students from U.S. institutions to work 
in conjunction with other experts on global issues 
affecting development. AID also has generated a 
special collaborative program between land-grant 
colleges C'1862 institutions'*) with Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities (**1890 institu- 
tions"). Moreover, U.S. university faculty work on 
AID Mission project research, which usually entails 
supporting a national agricultural research organiza- 
tion in the host country. 

17 
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in a tjfpical biKinm amuJgcme^ Jmed OQ 

isa?i^^i^ «^ tnidilkxul uotyexdty actindies jSH^ j» ed^ca^ aiid aMcazdi* v^aae tinyfir a mgat can be 

FtdcnJ Aeqoisitioo Kt^ntodoot tequfe tfa>t ^ goodi $ad leyviceg, aicfa a» a nqaeat for technical tf in ce , be 
Coqpemlve A^emKm Act of 1^ aadOfficetif Mana^^ 
f or a&d <»oi}eativ<^ agieemeau, Ixit ttie aodiori^ 

and coopcfaliw agirnxwaii areftoi aHoca«4«3mpetMvely £71]. 'Hiii fleKi^ hat aUowed AID andiBihartMM 
to oegc^ a slgilScamfy difiexstt ^ «>f id^^ 

Seveial mecbanisns haw bem devdbped to Involve U^. omvmitiea ia vaiiotif stMpes of AID ^olect 
devejfipneat, but diese axe ok^ used. The Boani m jteteraaiioaal Food aad AgiiiaaliiiialDevdk^ineot (Bfl^ 
foox^ ^ CbHabonitiv9 Asi»taace Mode ccotracting to savcdv^ isOvmitlcii dn ^eo^ d»i|n ai wdi as 
imptooeststioo. Sa ^ 5 y exis. odJ^ 5 pf^^ 

p«fe^ <;<m&acting aie^iod. UiOvessities ai^coosoisia also may oiter into bide&ute Quan% Caatiatts (IQC). 
imttameiitgttioGi^ wlUfili tiM 

ck^ tmooiit FSrivate &^ 

Bii;^« AID coated loim 

paitid|Miting ia the ICC msy devote cM^hiAi €^ didr career time to AID and tw^^bfiK}* to the uxuvccsiQr by 
aitmiative 4-;fear stays at thdr kD^me CMxofm with 2-year AID atsignmattn ^Smrnk lt»JfCCprojpam also has 
fTOvisicDs a **fevc«e exchange** progtam, utoeby AID pciaoiaod woik at imivenUki for spedficd time 
periodi, usuaify I**ycar assignmeiits. ThmJigb these exehaagea, AID offidali wwild be aide to ahane tbdr 
ifltgmatifffiai Wwt^g^ iriih th^ miiveftity g^mpiimity, leestaMi&h tbdf pitfeariowd qcdcttfials, aadbroadqi ttieir 
aieas <rfexj«rtbou Despite to 
geacxated CO loog^egm relation 



AID Bureau for Science & Technology has 
focused support in recent years for creating * * centers 
of excellence": strengthening a U.S. university 
department or institute linked to particular subject 
areas or geographical regions. These commonly 
consisted of cooperative agreements with universi- 
ties for a core research program and provision for 
Missions to draw on university expertise as needed 
for technical services in specialized areas such as 
seed technology, aquaculture, post-harvest technol- 
ogy, land tenure, and food security [59]. Some of 
these U.S. university centers of excellence have 
become world-rcknowned in their specialties, play- 
ing an important role in acquiring, assimilating, and 
analyzing knowledge from around the world and 
integrating this information into solutions for devel- 
oping societies' problems. As such, they are unique 
components of the U.S. and international develop- 
ment assistance community . 

O 

ERIC 



A growing number of organizations outside the 
university community also have developed strong 
research programs relevant to development assist- 
ance. While responses to the 1986 McPhcrson survey 
revealed a positive perception among Mission Direc- 
tors of U.S. universities' work in research, a large 
number of respondants indicated that the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Research Centers (lARCs) were 
at least equal to U.S. universities in conducting 
research [52]. Private firms and research institutes 
(e.g., Appropriate Technology International) also 
have developed far-reaching research programs. 

AID environment and natural resource activities 
have focused more on field-project implementation 
than on research and institution-building and, there- 
fore, have not meshed as well with U.S. university 
strengths. Individual university scientists have con- 
ducted most of their developing country environ- 

IS 
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Figure 1-1— AiDSupfrart^ R&D at U.S. UniversJtlds by 
Reld of Study, Hscal Year 1988 (Ttotal funding = 
$48^ mfllton at 43 imiverslttea) 



Social 




Bidogk^ 
sderroe* 

24.2% 

'Inches Biological Sdence and Env^nmorrtai Bk»ogy. 
**kidud«s Social Sd«noa, Sock^y, and Eoor»mtcs 

SOURCE: National Sd«nc« Foimdati(»i, "F^daral Si^^xin to Univ^r^tias, 
CoHegas, and S«}act Non-Prx^il tnstlti^kins: FY 1988/' NSF 
(Washington, DC: 1989). 

mental research under the auspices of non-AID 
organizations, such as the National Scioice Founda- 
tion, Smithsonian, World Wildlife Fund, and Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens. Recently, however, AID 
and universities have shown increasing interest in 
research on environmental and natural resource 
issues, potentially expanding oppOTtunities for uni- 
versity involvement in research and technology 
generation for development assistance [cf: 62]. 

Extension and Technology Transfer 

Attempts to translate the U.S. land-grant miiver- 
sity extension system model to lesser developed 
countries (LDCs) have met with numerous difficul- 
ties [59], AID*s support of land-grant style extension 
services has declined over the past two decades 



because of dis^q^inting results, a desire for rapid 
payoffs, and the hi^ costs of supporting large 
extension systons. One AID budget data analysis 
shows obligations for sudi extension projects de- 
clining from $1 13 million in 1979 to $18 million in 
1989 — an 84 percent drop in <Kie decade [96]- Fewer 
than 10 current university {Hojects (8 percent of all 
cunrat univ^^ty projects) involve direct AID 
support to public s^or extension services. 

AID has relied on an eclectic ^^>roach to technol- 
ogy transfer since the early 1980s, involving the 
private sector, mass media commtmications, and 

innovative approaches to public extension/* Al- 
though AID has given increased attention to technol- 
ogy transfer activities, ex{^ding their funding from 
$152 million in 1984 to $218 million in 1989, 
university participation in th^ types of projects is 
minimal [59]. AID commonly hires nonuniversity 
contractus, including private voluntary organiza- 
tions, to cany out technology transfer i^ojects.'* 

Education and Training 

A major emphasis of U.S- university participation 
in international development assistance has l^en 
training and educating LDC students. Approxi- 
mately 200,0(X) LDC stud^ts today attend about 
2,000 U,S. univttsities [20]. The preferred fields of 
study for foreign sttidents attending U.S. universities 
in descending order are: 

1. engineering, 

2. business management, 

3. natural and life sciences, 

4. social sciences, 

5. himianities, and 

6. agriculture [1]. 

Only 2.8 percent of the 326,300 foreign students 
attending U.S. universities in the 1981-8? academic 
year were enrolled in agricultural programs [6]. The 
percentage of AID-suj^rted students enrolled in 
agriculture and natural resource programs is signifi- 



recent AID review tdeatifies goseml weakn^ses in ATO's extension activities: 

• few innovative aixi cirathre extension activities in LDCs and a general ovenSepcotkace m outdated extei^on methods, 

• lack of contact with LDC fanxxers and few attempts to work Vxroa^ fanner or^ganizations, 

• insuffictest contact bctw^een extension aclm aad research oi]ganizations, 

• failure in tying extension activitks to tl» overall devek^snent strategies of tltt LDCs, 

• little practkral technology to offer LDC Carmen, and 

• disregani for the significance of womb's rotes in extensioa 

Recommendations from itviewers inctnde: inqyroving cottmumications, coordination, and coopesaticHi ancmg researchers and fannm; improving 
the mix of extoi^on methods and coniplenientiQg traditional (me-on-<M)e extension agent/fanner contacts; aiKl oiganiring faxmm to help themselves 
tiCTgh various CHganizatioQS in whkh faimcTS partidpate [13]. 
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cantly higher, reaching approximately 30 percent in 
1988'[103]. 

U.S. universities participate in training LDC 
students through sevenil airangemrats. Most foreign 
students are supported by personal firnds, univo^ity 
assistantships, and other mch arran^nents. Some 
students enroll in U.S. univ^ities as a part of an 
AIDiHoject, (^ixsrs do so wifli AID financial siq)port. 
For example, Collaborative Research Support Pro- 
grams (CRSP) provide graduate training for LDC 
scientists in fields related to their area of research. 
The Sorghum and Millet CRSP provided 77 foreign 
students with advanced degree training in areas 
related to research of those crops over a 4-year 
period [59]. 

Although the effectiveness of LDC student educa- 
tion and training has not ^n determined, universi- 
ties generally are credited with contributing signifi- 
cantly to building \xp the technical and research 
capacity of many LDCs. Thus, the AID Mission 
practice of separating training components from 
technical components in projects, and AID's in- 
creased reliance on private contractors for student 
placen^nts, have emCTged as significant points of 
contention between U.S. universities and AID, 

A reairring critician of AIDAmiversity education 
and training focuses on the relevance of the material 
taught [cf: 16]. To improve the relevance of U.S. 
training of LDC students, thesis research might be 
conducted in the home country, preferably in con- 
junction with specific development projects in the 
hom^ countries [59]. In addition, education and 
training programs could emphasize training in 
operating and modifying tools and techniques to 
complement LDC conditions. Such programs should 
view farming systems research and development in 
the context of small farm size, farai enteiprise 
diversity, inclement agrobiological conditions, and 
scarce or costly inputs [16]. Other recommendations 
for improving training and education programs 
include: eliminating institutional barriers that hinder 
LDC student j^ormance, such as inadequate advis- 
ing programs and inflexible curricula, and increas- 
ing die enrollment of won^ from LDCs in U.S. 
university programs [20]. Regular evaluations of 
foreign stiwient education and training programs 
could lead to improved curricula and opportunities 
_and help justify the funds invested in their training. 



LDC Institution Building 

One major task of U.S. universitiw woiidng in 
development assistance has been to help develop 
higher educati(H! and research institutions in devel- 
c^ing countries. Key elCT:i^ts of institution build- 
ing include: modernization of curricula, develop- 
ment of research programs, creation of extension 
activities, and training of new and current faculty. 

Institution-building is a long-term proc^: train- 
ing and developing a critical mass of faculty can take 
10 to 15 years, and developing eff^ve research 
programs can take an additional 10 years. Long-term 
collaborations in institution building have been 
formed by linking a U.S. university er university 
consortium with one or more LDC universities, a 
government ministry, or a research institute in a 
developing nation (see table 1-2). Developmrat of 
these **twinning'' or **8istCT university'' relation- 
ships have facilitated faculty exchange, training, and 
other AID-financed support. 

One of the largest institution-building projects, 
and in quantitative terms perhaps one of the most 
successftil, linked six U.S. universities to nine State 
agricultural luiiversities in India begiiming in 1952. 
AID spent $31 million over a 20-year period on this 
project, which provided at least 1,000 U.S.-trained 
Indian studeaits with advanced degrees and sent 337 
U.S. faculty members to serve at Indian institutions. 
A 1974 evaluation of the India project found that the 
number of Indian staff mtembers with Ph.D.s at 
participating univ^ities increased from 251 to 
1^34, the numbCT of professors granted advanced 
degrees from U.S. universities incretased from 140 to 
486, and enrollments at the participating Indian 
universities more than doubled, rising from 9,790 to 
23,213 [45]. The study also revealed that compara- 
tively little jH"ogress had b^^n made at unassisted 
Indian universities over the same poiod. 

LDC institution building through institutional 
linkages comdnwnly is perceived to be U.S. universi- 
ties* strongest achievement [cf: 51,52]. However, 
surveys have revealed an AID jneference to use 
private firms to assist in private sector instituticm- 
building activities, and private voluntary organiza- 
tions for local level institution building (e.g., coop- 
eratives and grassroots organizaticms). 

A 1989 study by AID's Center for Development 
Information and Evaluation included examples of 
U.S. univCTSity efforts in institutiwi b\iilding activi- 

0 
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TJabte 1-2~AID-Supported U.S, University and Host Country Organization 
Agricultural Institution Building Projacts Initiated Sin^ 1950 



Host unlvi^slty 



U.S. tmtverslty 



Dates 



Kar^ Coftege (Iran) Utah State Ur^verslty 

Agrkaiti^ Cdlega at Aba-Ghrafb (Iraq) Unlvi^sity (rf Arizona 

Natfmal Institute of Agrfcdtione (Pamima) IMivers^ty of Arkansas 

University of The Prtil^^)lTOS Corrofl Unlvef sity 

Alemaya Unlvsrslty of A^ioulti^e (Etfiiopia) Okii^Toma State Uth^sity . . 

Kasesart LMv^sity (Thailand) Oregon State University 

Uf^v^ty of Hawaii 

$e<HJi National University (Korea) University of IS/6nnesota 

Katoui University (/^^mnl^an) University of Wyomfr^ 

Atatiffic University (TWtey) University of N^jrasiia 

University of C«toe^)Cl<wi(Cf^le) University of Callforrto 

University of Quito arKi C^yaquil (Ecuadc^) . . . University of Id^ 

Si^)erior Institute of Agriculture (MejcJtx)) Texas A&M Uni verity 

National Adrian Ur^v^slty (Pern) Hofth Carolina State 

Ur^v^slty 

Hartyana AgrteuJti^ University (kxii^ O^io State Ur^ver^ty 

University of Udaipur (ImSa) Ohio State University 

Q.P. Pant Agrteuitural Uf^sity (India) University of SHnois 

Andhra Pradesh Agrladtural University (India) . . Kansas State Ur^versity 

Mysore Agrlo^ti^ Univi^sity. Bangalore 

(India) University of Ti^viessee 

Ofissa Ur^v^sity of Agriculti^e (Imiia) Unlver^ty of Mlssoi^ 

Bandjr^g institute of Agrlcdture (Indor^^ University of Kentucky 

IWUCIA 

University of Wisconsin 

Hokkaido University (Japan) University of Massachusets . . 

University of San Carlos (Quaterr^) University of Kentud<y 

Peshawar University (Pakirtan) Cokrado State Unhwsity 

Bangladesh AgHcultural LMiversity Texas A&M Univ^sity 

H6t>rew University (Israel) State Urtiversity of New York . 

National Ci^iege of Agriculture (Camt)odia) Uni\wsityof Q^^i;^ 

National Ti^wan LWversity Mtehlgan State lAtl\wsity 

Chur^ H^ U^v^sity (Taiwan) Mki^gan State Univer^ty ... 

Univer^ty of Nigwia Michigan State University . . . . 

Nattonai College of Agriculture (Vietnam) Urrfver^ty of Georgia 

Natk^ Univ^sity of Asundon (Paraguay) Montana State Univer^ty 

New Mexkx) State University . 

PwTjab Unl\wsity (FaWstan) Was>*^|twi »ate IMivorsity . 

Unlversk^ de la Reputslica (Un^uay) towa State University 

Eg^n Agrici^turai Cdlege (Kenya) West W^nia University 

Sokoine University of Agrtauiture (Tanxarria) West Virgina Univw^ty 

University of Ceara (Brazil) Univer^ of ArizOTa 

Un^ersity of San Pai^ (Brazil) ONo State Univw^sity 

Unhflsrsity of Rk> Grande do &d (Brazil) Uniwsity of Wisconsin 

University of Vtcosa (Brazil) Purdue Ur^vwsity 

University of Costa Rica University of Fk^kla 



1951-58 

1951- 59 
1^1-57 

1952- 65 
1952-68 
1^-ro 
1962^ 
1954^ 
1954-57 
1^-57 
1954-57 
1954^ 

1954- 56 
1954*68 
1^-68 
1^-72 

1955- 72 
1^5-72 

1956- 72 

1957- 72 
1957-72 
1957-67 
1969-61 
1W0-85 
1957-61 

1957- 63 

1958- 64 
1958-73 
1956-62 
19^-63 
1960-64 
1960-64 
196CV67 
1960-63 

1960- 63 
1964-67 

1961- 69 
1962^ 

1962- 72 
1962-72 
1964-73 
1964-73 
1964-73 

1964- 73 

1965- 70 



ties in 23 countries representing each major develop- 
ing country region [32]. Hiis assessment found that 
a majority of LE>C faculty trained by U.S. institu- 
tions returned to their host countries and emerged as 
university lexers, developn^nt of LDC undergrade 
uate training programs led to a considerably ex- 
panded supply of trained agriculturalists, and many 
LDC universities have been able to develop new 
technologies fcH* the agricultural sector. 

Weaknesses in the institution-building process 
also were identified, among them: overproduction of 

O 
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manpower in LE>Cs in areas without sufficient jobs 
to support the graduates; an insufficient LDC 
university role in extension practices; a tendency for 
social scirace {s-ograms to lag behind agricultural 
and other scientific Helds; and a tendency to sever 
institutional support prematurely. In addition, the 
study recognized that LDC institutions need to fomi 
close linkages with ministries of agriculture in the 
developing countries and must cultivate political 
and financial supjx^rt from farm groups, agricultural 
firms, and otter local organizations [32,59]. 
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Ibble i-2--Continudd 



Hostuntvefgity U.S. untv9f sKy 

Si»0ftor &>stJnto of AytenNtwie (Dominican 

Reputjlto) "f^J^as A&M UnK*rfsny 1965-73 

Pia^^AgfiajrtturalUnhW8lty(tmlia) ^Dtte State Orfvsrrfty 1^72 

MatorerB Untv^slty (Uganda) Wast Vir^ito Urtver el^ 1964-73 

C»*) State Unu-?'c!4y 1984^ 

Ahma<^ Bafto University (l«g0fia) Kansas State tWwrsrty 1962-78 

Ui^slty of Ife (NiB«te) Unhwdty of Wlsoonsfei 1W4-75 

Bwda College of Agrtailtitfe (Mato¥l) Lmhwsjty <rf Massac*Uisets 1963-70 

NlalaAgrtcultufalUrtw8lty(SlefTaUone) University of ffltoiois 1963-71 

MacfiTyaPr«ieshAgrtadtufalUT^slty (India).. UnKwsIty erf Wlnofs 1964-73 

Maharashtra AgrloiinralL^hw^ty (India) Pwwisytvafto State University 1967-72 

Institute of Agria^tur^ and VWer^y Sdenoes Unhwsity of Wlnnesota 1 969-90 

(Morocco) _ 

Brazilian Agrtcytural Fac^dttes ^^igan State Urt verity ^ 

Unhwsity erf Jonlan University ^^te^ifrrgton State Unlver^ly 1975-79 

Perectenia University (Srt Lartca) Penn Stat^xas A&M 1979^ 

Eastern Fteghmal Urtverslties (Indone^ VSfersWngton aate University 19W>-85 

Western Retfonal Ur^^les (fn<tone^ Unlvertfty of Kentucky 1^(^90 

Visay^ Orflege of Agrloriture (PhHiw*ies) ... CwroO Unlvwrity ^ 

Agriculture Urtvo'Slty at Dschang(C»nefw^).. Univer^ty of FtoWa 19K-90 

Northwest Frontier A{Fi.Uniwr8lty(Ps^an)... Univwsity of Winces 1983-92 

University erf CXi^fadougou (BuTtiia Fa^) University <rf Qeofgia 1983-90 

University of amt»bwe Michigan State Unhwtity 1984-89 

Unhwrity of Sanaa (Yemen) Oregon State Ui*w^ty 1985-96 

Jamaica C<rfle^ of Agrtculture Lxad^ana Sate IMIwsity 1968-90 

SchocH of Agrkxdti^ for Tropics (Jallftynia Pcrfytechnic and State 1 ^6-88 

Humid Regions (Costa Rica) University 

Ru^s University 1986-88 

University (rf N^)rasJ« 1986-88 

Vlr^n^ Poiytechnic Academy of 1986^ 

Etkicatema! f>eveiopnient 

Edgerton Agria^tural Coflege (Kenya) Univy^ty of Winc^ 1^-91 

SOi^E: Q£. Hansen, "AID Ev^xfltlfm HJghngtrt^Trw Impact of irwestmenls on A^iomuml ^^g^w Education," 
pmparwdter lh« U.S. AgwKy tor Htomationai D©v»iopm«Tt, Wa^tington. DC, 1^. 

Capacity Building of U.S. Universities U.S. university capabiUties in certain specific geo- 

^ graphic and subject areas to develop expertise 

Since the enactment of 211(d) of the Foreign related to one or more specific AID projects. 
Assistance Act in 1966, AID has formally atten^ted 

to strengthen the capacity of U.S. univmiti^ Through the Joint Memorandum of Understand- 

working in international development. The 211(d) partnerrfiips formwi between 12 land-grant 

grants initially provided funds to improve univmity universities that had "graduated" from the termi- 

competence across a broad spectnim of areas, but Strengthening Giants program, and 12 Histori- 

over the foUowing two decades the capacity- CoUeges and Universities (HBCU). 

building program became more focused. Evohition university then became eUgible for a 5-year 

of the 21 1(d) program into the Strengthening Grant program Simport Grant to develop faculty skills. 

Program and, in the mid-1980s, mto the Program Receiving a PSG did not guarantee receipt of AID 

Support Grant/Joint Memorandum of Understand- ^^ntracts, it only assisted universities' to develop 

ing project (PSG/JMOU) presaged a new api^ch ^^^^ ^r AID work, 

to strengthening U.S. umversities. AID provided ^ 

approximately $26 million to some 57 U.S. universi- . • i oo i 

tiSbetween 1979 and 1986 und^ die Tide XU The PSG/JMOU program was tenmnated m 1991 

Strengthening Grants program. Subsequent to criti- subsequent to a determination that it not a cost- 

cism diat funds were allocated to uses only peripher- effective means to mvolve U.S. universities with 

ally related to AID objectives and activities, the AID programs [51]. The evaluation report recom- 

O successor PSG/JMOU program focused funding on mended, instead, that AID; 
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T^Me 1*3— AID/Uni versify Programs and Promts by Itev^opment Sector, Region, 

end Amount Emulative, 
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SOURCE: EJ, Long and F. Campb^. "R«n«c1tens on th« of AID and Xho US. Uf^wfittJ^ In lnt«mattonaJ 
Agrlomura] D«v«topm«nr (Rockvi8«, MD. StaUsSica, Inc.. 19^). 



1 encourage noncontractual, long-term linkages 
between U.S. universities and LDC institu- 
tions, 

2. finance university services through contracts 
or individually tailored grants (with the excep- 
tion of certain ''stroigthening elements'' for 
HBCUs), 

3. open AID use of university services to a wida- 
range of universities, and 

4. encourage collaboration between U.S. univer- 
sities and the private sector. 

RECENT TRENDS IN AID/ 
UNIVERSITY COLLABORATION 

Agricultural development assistance has been the 
focus of U.S. university involvraient in develop- 
n^t assistance from tbe start and continues to 



account for most university developmrat assistance 
work (table 1-3). At least half of Mission-^nsored 
university contracts since 1960 have been agricul- 
turaUy orientwl.^ 

AID conducts and sponsors environment and 
natural resources related activities, hut these have 
been minor foci of U,S. land-grant university 
activity [cf: 109], evCT at a time of rapidly increasing 
Tiational and international attention to these issues. 
They inevitably have been overshadowed by agri- 
cultural production activities. Increased attention to 
natural resource and environn^t in foreign assist- 
ance policy and programs suggests that these areas 
could figure more prominently in future U.S. univer- 
sity woric. 

University development assistance activities, 
however, have d^lined as a whole. A review of AID 



^Homati Resources have also beK^ an imponam area representing ahnost oi^ttdid d dOiese nnivefsity contracts. Uoiversiiy sectoral sof^rart in 
develc^m^t planning and economics, health and population, and science and cnginem^g have txen supported to «otne extent but wi^l not be reviewed 
g^^" this rcpc^. 
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Figure 1-2— Title Xll-Type Projects by Year of Start 



New pt^ct starts 




(Fiscal years) 



Projects Inducte those InvoMng Tltte Xll^^lWe tnstltuttons. whetfw fxocured ttwough '^set-asktes" w oompelWon. 
SCXtf^E: U.S. Congress, Qorwal Accounting Offks©, 1=of»*gn Aid: Cooowt^ U.S. Uniwslty Partte^tkwir QAONSAID-ee-Se, f«por1 to th« 

Chainmn. Commlttoe on Foroign Affairs, House of Representctlvos. U.S. Congress, Vte^Hngton, DC, AfM« 10ee. 



Mission-Sponsored university agricultural projects 
between 1951 and 1988 shows that such activities 
are now at their lowest level in 37 years [4 1]. A 1989 
General Accoimting Office (GAO) audit of Title XII 
activities reports that, after the 1975 enactment of 
the Title XII legislation, the number and dollar value 
of new Title XII contracts and grants for technical 
assistance grew, peaked in 1982, and subs^uently 
declined (sec figure 1-2).* Centrally funded AID/ 
university programs, such as the Collaborative 
Research Support Programs (CRSPs) also have 
declined, concomitant with overall reductions in 
AID Agriculture, Rural Developn^nt, and Nutrition 
budgets. 

The nuni>er of active projects and the nun*er of 
universities involvwl will probably continue to fall. 
Universities implemented 96 new jH-ojects from 
fiscal year 1979 through fiscal year 1981, with a total 
value of $513 million — an average of $171 million 
annually. New university projects totaled 12 for 
fiscal year 1987 through fiscal year 1989, with an 
annual average value of $47 million. University 
projects represented 19 percent of the total AID 
obligations for all agricultural projects from 1979 to 
1981, but only 4 percent from 1987 to 1989 [59]. 



The decline in Title XII projects is commonly 
attributed to four causes: 

1. decline in AID involvement in large institu- 
tion-building activities, 

2. decline in the Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
n^t, and Nutrition Inidget and earmarking of 
those funds for other purposes, 

3. growing Mission management of programs 
involving private sector develqjment and mar- 
keting elOTients for which private sector con- 
tractors tend to be preferred, and 

4. preferoice by **AID manago^ and host coun- 
try project leaderdiip for fully open competi- 
tion in pnKmrement of services and strong 
resistance to 'set-asides' [51]. 

Almost 75 percent of active projects terminated by 
the end of fiscal year 1990. The nund>€T of universi- 
ties implementing Title XII projects drops wi& the 
nunto of active iH"ojects, In 1988, 72 universities 
wCTe participating in Title XB contracts or coopera- 
tive agreements. Tl^ GAO estimates that the num- 
ber may drop to 35 universities after fiscal year 1990 
[106]."^ 



^dthcT AID DorBn^ftdoiHcd an official dcf^ "^J^ 

for Titk Xn ucivCTitics. At ottetoes aU agricultrnid pro>ccts a^-ank^ to univcnritks arc nrfcntd to iw^ TItk Xn "!SSf 

^niescflguirsdoDottakeinioaccott^ partkipatioo in M-Titlc XH type projocts am! 1331 
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Chapter 2 

Trends in AID Policies, Programs, and Funds 



The U.S. Agcaicy for International DevdofHnent 
(AID) is the primary Federal agoicy in international 
development assistance and the focus for univmity 
involvement in such assistance. Thus, directions 
taken by the agency will influence, to a large degree, 
the level and areas of future university participation. 
Existing agency and regional Inireau policies and 
strategies, as well as funding and im)gram trends, 
have significant in^licaticms for future univo^ty 
involv^nent in AID-supported technical assistance. 

AID STRATEGIES FOR 
AGRICULTURE, NATURAL 
RESOURCES, AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

AID has a range of agency and bureau strategies 
and policies that he^ define the wayL the agency 
expects to achieve developn^nt goals. These strate- 
gies may not specify programs or projects, but they 
have a strong indirect impact on program and project 
development. They can: 

• consolidate AID suf^xnt for a specific area of 
assistance, 

• influence Mission Country Development Strat- 
egy Statements, 

• stimulate Missions to develop projects relevant 
to the strategy, 

• help in review of ongoing or propose projects, 
and 

• establish funding targets. 

The following section outlines the agricultural, 
natural resources, and environment strategies for the 
Agency overall, as well as for each of four bureaus 
that work most directly with universities in the 
provision of technical assistance. The Bureaus 
include: Bureau for Latin Amaica and the Carib- 
bean, Bureau for Asia and the Near East, Bureau for 
Africa, and Bureau for Science and Technology.^ 
The latter plays perhaps the most prominrat lole in 
univCTsity involven^nt in technical assistance. 



General AID Strategies 

AID*s development strategy today emphasizes 
national economic growtii based cm the fr^ market 
and developm^t of the private sector. In this 
strategy is based on the view that developing 
countri^ commonly have ovaremirtiasized the role 
of the imblic sector and restricted the role of the 
jnlvate sector to the detriment of the LIXT economy 
and developn^t. 

fa the 1980s, AID established four components or 
** pillars of development'* for supporting economic 
growth through develofnnent assistance: 

• poUcy dialogue and reform; 

• private sector <tevelopment; 

• institutional develo{mient; and 

• technology research, development, 
and transf^. 

AID established three goals for agricultural assist- 
ance: 1) enable countries to become food self- 
reliant, 2) ensure the food security of their popula- 
tions, and 3) contribute to broadly based economic 
growth. These goals were to be reached through 
approaches based on the ''four pillars" of develop- 
ment [98,105]. An additional agricultiu^ goal — 
commitment to natural resource and environmental 
maintenance and enhancement — was added under 
the 1987 agricultural focus statement 172], nearly 20 
years after recognition of the importance of main- 
taining enviroimiental quality by the U.S. Govera- 
n^t. 

Rwrganization and redirection of AID's pro- 
grams was announced by AID Administrate Ronald 
W. Roskens in early 1991, citing concerns with the 
U.S. budget deficit, increasing scarcity of foreign 
assistance funds, and proliferating legislative objec- 
tives. 

The much-amended Foreign Assistance Act 
(FAA) of 1961, with its 30-pliis <*jectives for U.S. 
assi^ancc, should be recast, h is simply too diverse 
in its directitwis to jKOvide a manageaWe framewoik 
ft^ assistance in the current and funire environment 
(551. 



iftodotal Bfueau names and missiwis were changed in AID'S 1990 nsorgamzatton just prior to publication of this docmncnt. The new n^onal 
Bnn^w: Bureau for Bores- for Europe and the Near East. Bare^ for America and the Caribbean, and the Bure^ 



^ Smoprise, and Honing. 
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The z^w mission is to ' 'do fewer things, a&d do them 
very well*' [63]. Tb achieve this, four strategic 
initiatives have been proposed to focus AID activi- 
ties [64,65,66,67], and funds will be allocated on the 
basis of progress toward democratization, progress 
in economic reforms, and establirfin»nt of a nwket- 
orimted economy [64]. While a blend of f^oject and 
norq)roject assistance will continue, increasing 
weight will be devoted to economic and d^ocratic 
policy refonn and dialogue. 

Mutual benefits — for LDCs and the United 
States — are a prominrat focus of the new initiatives: 
the ovCTall goal of AID is now to '*administer 
economic assistance programs that cond^ine an 
American tradition of intonationai concCTn and 
^erosity with the active promoticm of Anterica's 
national interest/' As such, four new **pillars** of 
development assistance have been defined: 

• The Democracy Initiative: **to help promote 
and consolidate democracy as die legitimate 
organizing principle for pohtical systems 
throughout the world,*' [64] 

• Tfte Partnership for Business and Develop- 
ment: **to engage Andean private sector 
participation in the effort to develop and sustain 
free-market principles and broad-based eco- 
nomic growth in developing countries," [65] 

• Family and Development. **to use the fam- 
ily. . .as a starting point for analysis of what 
people need, how they use the resources they 
have, and as an organizing fHinciple for mobi- 
lizing the en«gy of people to create progress," 
[66] and 

• Environment: "to guide the Agency's environ- 
n^ntal and natural resource interventions to 
areas where. . .assistance will have the greatest 
impact'* [67]. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture is addressed in large part under the 
Family and Development Initiative: 

Food producticm is a fomily enteij^se Family 

land and labor determine ^ricultural fHtxluctivity, 
and the way in which the land and labor are used 
affects the natural resource base. . . . Understanding 
and appreciating the onitribution that families make 
to a farm-system agricultural uppmach [and] to 
encouraging the use of safe, clean water. . .can be the 
factcK that spells success for a develqmient project 
or piogram [66]. 



Activities that AID plans to en(q)hasize in its Family 
and DevelofHnent Initiative inclinle: 

• conskieraticm of LOC family food security 
goalSt strategies, and constraints in fcnnulating 
developn^t policies; 

• • 'su]^porCing tibe family *s role in coping with or 
balancing the often competing needs for eco- 
iK>mic iwroductivity and sound management of 
natmal resources;'* 

• designing development activities based on 
studies of r^urce allocation within families 
and the impact on individual m^tibers (e.g., the 
impact of cash croji^ing on tiie nutritional 
status of various family numbers); and 

• investigation of the relationship betweaienvi- 
ronmratal problem and family stability, ''in- 
cluding Ae short^eim potentially negative 
impact on families' acxess to focNd and fuel 
resulting from long-temi measures to protect 
the environment.'' [66]. 

Environment and Natural Resources 

Although stewardship of natural resources is 
mentioned in several new AID Initiatives, primary 
attention is given to environment and natural re- 
source issues in the new Environn^t Initiative. 
Under this initiative, AID is expanding its environ- 
mental activity given encouragement by **the 
Congress, the Administration, a vocal raviron- 
n^tal NGO [nongovernmental CH'ganization] com- 
munity, and by a growing numb« of developing 
countries'* [62]. AID [Mojects total environmental 
obligations to grow £rom $408 million in fiscal year 
1990 to $460 million in fiscal year 1992, and a 
n^thod of tracking tiiese obligations currenUy is 
un(^ development. Each bureau has b^n directed 
to devote 75 percent of all new environmental 
resources to: 

1 . assistance in developing sound economic and 
environmental policies; 

2. strengthening host country environmental in- 
^mti(His; and 

3. projects related to priority environmental 
problems areas in each region. 

Regional problems areas identified are: loss of 
tropical forests, loss of biological divmity, unsound 
agricultural practices, poor management of coastal 
resources, poor management of watersh^, ineffi- 
cient use of energy, and urban and industrial 
pollution. TTiese problem areas show remaii&abie 
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similarity across regions; all thr^ regional bureaus 
list tropical forests, biologi<^ divmity, and aspects 
of sustainable agriculture as priority environmental 
problem areas. 

AID'S &ivironment Initiative is based on a 1988 
Policy Paper on Environment and Natural Resources 
tiliat identifies thrre program areas for AID supjK>rt: 
sustainable production (including sustainable agri- 
culture), maintenance of natural ^^systems, and 
improving environmental quality for human health 
needs [97]. Since the early 1980s, AID focused 
projects on management of natural resources, to aid 
the small-scale fanner growing food crops on poor 
farmland and to limit loss of tropical forests and 
hillside erosion. Support for this work has included 
development and dissemination of technologies to 
increase agricultural production while reducing 
degradation of land (e.g., agroforestry), improved 
management of natural forests, and support for 
natural resource management education at regional 
education and training centers. 

Roles for universities are cited in many of AID's 
direction-setting doounents: participation in re- 
search, developing human resources through educa- 
tion and training, institution building, and provision 
of technical assistance [74,75,79,82,98]. Whereas 
AID strategy r^ognizes a sub^antial role for the 
type of work that universities have traditionally 
carried out, concerns exist that this work has 
received a disproportionately small share of AID's 
funding. For example, the Board for International 
Food and Agricultural Development (BIFAD) 
Budget Panel ha^ argued that * 'programming guid- 
ance" sent by AID to its Missions emphasized 
policy reform wnd private sector development while 
virtually ignoring institution building and technol- 
ogy generation [84]. 

Under the new organization and directions, enti- 
tlements to specific types of organizations seem 
effectively over, and matching commitments — in 
initiatives, in staff, and in funds, are expected: 

[AID's] work is becoming a cluster of partner- 
ships with recipient countries, with other dc»iors, 
with many U.S. Federal and State agencies, and with 
the American private sector. ... In the futur^i we will 
not be working with recipient countries but with 
partner countries. We will not use various private 
sector entities as agents, but enroll the energies of 
Q private voluntary agencies, universities and profit- 
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making enterprises in the developm^t challenge 
155]. 

hi turn, these orgamzations will be encouraged by 
AID to develop linkages among themselves (see box 
2-A). 

AID Regional Bureau Strategies 

Each of AID*s thi-ee regional bureaus has estab- 
lished different developm^t objectives for its re- 
gion and, thus, has diff^^t inq)licdtions for univer- 
sity collaboration in development assistance. Re- 
gional bureaus have varying foci in line with their 
strategies (sw app. C). The Bureau for Africa 
concentrates on private sector support as part of its 
policy reform strategy. Technology development^ 
t^hnology transfer, and construction receive less 
emphasis. The Bureau for Asia and Near East 
focuses primarily on construction, credit, technol- 
ogy transfer, and private sector support. The Bureau 
for Latin Amexica &nd Caribbean focusra on cr^t, 
marketing, t^hnology transfer, construction, and 
export promotion as part of its strategies in nontradi- 
tional exports and private sector development. 

Bureau for Science & Technology 

Prior to the recent reorganization and mission 
redefinition, the Bureau for Science and Technology 
(AID/S&T) identified two primary functions: to 
encourage research, development, and use of new 
technology to promote LDC economic develop- 
ment; and to plan and cairy out scientific activities 
that are more efficiently conducted by a centralized 
organization or that are outside the capacity of an 
individual Mission. Such activities have included 
[99]: 

• basic and applied research to develop new or 
in^roved technology that is not location- 
specific; 

• research aiul development of new and improved 
technology conducted in the LDC in collabora- 
tion with the host country. Mission, regional 
bureau, or other donor; and 

• technical field support for Mission projects. 

AID/S&T identified five priority problem areas 
for its work: inadequate income growth, hunger, 
health deficiency, illiteracy and inadequate educa- 
tion, and unmanageable population pressure. At 
least two-thirds of the Bureau's resources were 
directed to the latter two problem areas in 1989; 

27 
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agricuUuraJ activities made up approximately one- 
fourth of AID/S&T's appropriations [68]. 

Agriculture activities have been carried out by 
several offices in AID/S&T The Office of Agricul- 
ture is the primary funding source for agricultural 
activities, supplying approximately 50 percent of the 
funds allocated to the Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, and Nutrition (ARDN) account. Nearly one- 
third of the Office of Agriculture's projects focusetl 
on soil and water management for agriculture 
between 1977 and 1988 (table 2-1). Other offices 
carrying out ARDN-type work have included: Nutri- 
tion, Forestry and Environment and Natxiral Re- 
sources, Energy, and Rural and Institutional Devel- 
opment. 



The AID/S&T Office of Agriculture established 
three primary responsibilities in 1989: 1) managing 
the U.S. core contribution to the International 
AgricuJtiu^al Research Centers (lARCs), 2) oversee- 
ing the Collaborative Research Support Programs 
(CRSPs) that operate semi-autonoraously, both 
technically and administratively, and 3) projects 
directly managed by AID/S&T through contracts 
and cooperative agreements. Over time the CRSPs 
have become increasingly important components of 
the Office's work and, in 1988, received 46 percent 
of its obUgations [101]. 

The Office of Agriculture has one of the closest 
relationships with U.S. universities of any office 
within AID. In its purpose, its emphasis on research 
and technology development, and the academic 

2S 
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Table 2-1— Project Portfolio Categories of Office of 
Agriculture's Activities, 1977-88 



Percentage of 

Categofy project poftfdto 

So^l and water nrjanagenient {primarily soils 

andtoftlliier) 30 

Crop poductlon (primarily sorghum/millet and 

beans/cowpeas) 26 

Livestock production and health 12 

Economic planning and policy 8 

Rsheries and aquacuiturs 7 

Biotechnology 6 

Pest mans^ment 6 

Rackidng post-harvest losses, storage and 

utilization ^ 



SOURCE: U.S. Agency for !nt«matk>nai D«v»k>pmonl, Bureau tor Sdenc* 
and Toc^ndogy, Offte© of Agrteutturo, "Statistical Ov«irfew of 
S&T/AGR Project Portfolio FY Jl-FY SS," 1 989. 

background of its personnel, it is similar to the 
agricultural universities and therefore collaboration 
is facilitated. The Title XII mandate, and its precur- 
sors, strengthened these tie*, particularly through the 
CRSP program. The majority of the Office's non- 
CRSP projects are also with universitie. 

AID/S&T does not seem to suffer disillusionment 
with AID/university relationships as do AID Mis- 
sions and regional bureaus. This is reflected in the 
consolidation c/ the Board for International Food 
and Development support staff and the Office of 
Research and University Relations into the Center 
for University Cooperation iu Development within 
AID/S&T The goal of this consolidation is to 
**develop programs which optimize the contribu- 
tions of U.S. universities'' to achievement of AID 
goals [56], Most domestic funding for agricultural 
and natural resouiC^s research currently is directed 
at nonland-grant universities and private organiza- 
tions [108]. Thus, the future of AID/S&T's relations 
with universities is likely to be concerned more with 
expanding access to nonland-grant schools as priori- 
ties change and with preventing budget cuts from 
straining existing university work, than with the 
current debate over the extent to which universities 
should be favored in development assistance. 

TRENDS IN AID FUNDING 
AND PROGRAMS 

In conjuncuon witli its agency and bureau strate- 
gies, AID'S choice of progiam emphases and alloca- 



tioLi of funds among the Faulting initiatives illustrate 
its commitment to agriculture, natural resources, and 
environmental programs and projects. This commit- 
ment and the choices it inspires will affect the type 
and extent of AID/university relationships. 



Funding Trends 

Fimaing data can help show AID's direction and 
trends in agricultural development and environment 
and natural resource activities. Budgetary con- 
straints have affected the international development 
program as a whole, and university involvement in 
particulai , In fiscal year 1989, the U.S. Government 
allocated $15.1 billion in foreign assistance funds to 
developing nations, down from a peak of $22.6 
billion in fiscal year 1979 [1 14]. 

Not only has AID's overall budget decreased, but 
so has the Agriculture, Rural Envelopment and 
Nutrition (ARDN) budget, which accounts for the 
majority of university funding. Since its creatic ^ in 
1973, the ARDN account has been a significant 
component of development assistance and, as such, 
an indicator of AID's commitment to agricultural, 
natural resource, and environmental developtnent. 
The ARDN account is projected to decline as a 
percentage of development assistance functional 
accounts. In 1986, the ARDN account was allocated 
$759.9 million, representing 47 percent of total 
fimctional account allocations. Projections for 1990 
indicated that ARDN will receive $477.7 million, or 
39 percent of total functional account allocations 

Concern also has been raised over declines in the 
actual buying power of the ARDN account. AID/ 
S&T's Office of Agriculture estimated that, after 
adjusting for inflation, the 1988 ARON budget 
would purchase only about 44 percent of what the 
1977 budget could buy [101]. 

l>ecline in the ARDN account reflects an overall 
decline in Envelopment Assistance (DA) as a 
proportion of total foreign economic assistance, 
primarily due to an increase of obligations under 



^Vhc fiscal year 1992 AID appropriation request to tl^ Congres^j recommended it^i the eight functional accouim. including the ARDN accoi 
aggregated into a singk nonfuiKtional **Devclopnicnt Programs'* account that would provide flcxibiMty in funding alkxratiOQ. Certain priority 
tTKluding "the cnvironrnent/* are to be assured funding at levels consistent w^th fiscal year I99I allocations 156). 
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Economic Support Funds (ESF).^ An AID response 
to this trend was to use part of ESF to fund projects, 
including those similar to ARDN activities. While 
not originally envisioned, this use of **projectized 
ESF" has helped offset downward trends in ARDN 
funding. 

Obligations for ARDN-type activities (funded 
through b?th DA and ESF accounts) have been $1 
billion a year since 1982, although there have b^n 
significant fluctuations (some in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars) between years. Obligations for 
ARDN-type activities declined by 20 percent be- 
tween 1984 and 1989 [76]. (Nonprojectized ESF and 
P,L. 480-generated local currencies may also be 
used for ARDN-type activities. Their use in this way 
is not well documented and is not included in data on 
funding of ARDN-type work*) 

A recent study examined ARDN-type obligations 
for the period 1984 to 1989 by breaking them down 
into 12 purpose categories (table 2-2). Overall AID 
has focused its efforts in five areas: construction, 
credit, sector support, technology transfer, and 
technology development. Only the central bureaus, 
especially the Bureau for Science & Technology, 
focus substantial attention on developing LDC 
capacity to develop, manage, and conserve soil, 
water, and other resources (Resource Development) 
or on strengthening LDC capacity for conducting 
research on improved technologies for production 
and consumption -Technology Development), Fur- 
ther, considerable uncertainty exL»ts regarding data 
on funding of natural resources and environment 
activities (box 2-B). 

Diminishing ARDN and ARDN-type fxmding, 
and t^direction of activities away from resource and 
tcjhnovogy development, reduce the opportunities 
for univv^ sity involvement in development activities 
and lead to competition over the types of activities 
to be funded. Further declines in ARDN will lead to 
increased trad«)ffs between natural resources work 
and the more traditional agricultural activities. 



Program Trends 

In addition to the tyi^ of development woik that 
AID supports, certain changes in the way in which 
it does its work affect fiiture imiversity involvement. 
Program trends include: agency decentralization; 
emphasis on short-term results; reduced AID staff- 
ing, particularly of technical personnel; increased 
project size; increased use of nonuniversity contrac- 
tors; and transition to a performance-based budget- 
ary system. Many of these trends are reinforced in 
the proposed AID guidelines '*Tbwards Strategic 
Management/' Decen*er 1990, which states: 

Some planning assumptions being explored are 
that AID will be a smaller bureaucracy, with most of 
its staff overseas, running the same-sized or larger 
program in dollar terms. AID may move toward 
''wholesaling" a set of tested development ap- 
proaches in certain areas, throu^ private, ncm-profit 
or university organizations. . . . There may be two 
main groups [of AID staff]: highly skilled managers 
with a clear carc^ path and technical specialists 
employed as their skills are required. Larger blocks 
of work may be nm under contracts and grants. There 
will be greater autonomy for field operations within 
a system of evaluaticHi and operaticmal/financial 
auditing to assure accountability. Promotic^i, incen- 
tives and awards will flow to those individuals and 
teams who can show program impact, account for 
resources and find a productive balance between 
innovation arul prudence. 

Agency Decentralization 

Decentralization of decisioimiaking and a shift of 
management resfwnsibilities to the AID Missions 
occurred throughout the 1980s, Mission directors 
gained authority in 1985 to approve and implement 
projects costing up to $2.5 million based on initial 
Project Identification Dociunents if no major issues 
arc raised. The goal of decentralization was to 
increase administrative efficiency and allow person- 
nel with on-the-ground expertise to make decisions. 

Decentralization has hindered use of centralize 
programs, such as Title XII, and thus may make 



^AID's foreign assistance funds are divided into two accwmis: DcvcIopiDcal AssislaiK^ (BA) funds and Economic Support Funds (ESF), Although 
some ESF frmding ba$ been redirected (o development assistance projects, these accoimis generally are allocated based ch2 political objective rather than 
on devdopmeat assistaoce goals, aod arc directed to otily a few particular cotmtries. Further, these funds cannot be accessed by central borraus ^h 
as the Burtan for Science and Technology. The DevelopiQCiit A^^tance accounts arc the primary source of ftuxliog for agriculture, natural resources, 
and envinHmaent projects, especially Oimugh the Agriculture, Rural Development, and Nutrition (AJRDN) account Fu^Hiing for * * ARDN-type* * activities 
may also come frcona functioaal accounis, such as the Prtvsde Sector, Energy and Envirorunent, and through Economic Support Funds. new 
Development Fond for Africa, created in 19S8, combined all funds for Sub-Sahamn Africa (including diose previously funded from the ARDN account) 
into a single fund for dcvclopmciu assistaccc to the region, oomplicaling estimates of funds and program activities in agriculture, natural resources, and 
eaviitsnment. Aggregation of funds into a ^gle nonfunctional account also would complicate budget analysi:», although AID Is developing a system 
to inqyrove accountability for use of appropriated funds [56), 
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Table 2-2~Pdrc8nt Distribution of ARDN-Type Obligations by Purpose Category for 
AID as a Whole and by Regional and Central Bureaus, 1S84-89 



latin 

Asia & Amerka Centra! 



Purposa-catogory 


AID 


Africa 


Near East 


& Caribbean 


Bureaus* 




17.5 


10 


24 


10 


0 




17 


2 


20 


33 


14 


Educational systems development . . . . 


2.5 


4 


3 


0 


0 




3.5 


5 


3 


5 


1 




2 


5 


3 


0 


0 




1.5 


0 


0 


9 


1 




2.5 


2 


0 


11 


0 




6 


7 


6 


5 


5 




4.5 


3 


4 


4 


13 




16 


35 


12 


4 


0 


Technology development 


11.5 


14 


6 


7 


64 




.. 15.5 


15 


18 


10 


2 



Totals may not add to 100 p«ru9nt du« to mund^. 



■Th© cokimn indud^s data for tn« foSowlng AID bur»ai®: Sci#nc« & Technology; Food for Poaos and Voluntary 
Assistance; and P?1vat« Ent«rpffs«. The study did net inducto data from the Bureau for Pnc^ram and Policy 
OocMdination. whteh In 1985be(sm>ett>e source of AID'S c<mcontributk>n to the International Agrici^tumi Reeoaiuh 
Centers d the CQIAR (i $40 mOlton annually). The table thus unden»unt» the Technology Develof>m«nt cate^ry 
(which actually represents the majwtty of tWs funding) afKi to a lessw- extent the Technology Tranter, Resource 
Development, and Ktmian Resource Devek^xnent categories. 

NOTE: B<rtween 1 984 and 1 989, 54 percent of ARDN-type (ligations wwe In Asia and the Near East, 25 pefj»nt In 
Sub-Saharan Afrtea, 12 peroent In Latin Amerfca and the Caribbean, and 9 percent In the Central Bureaus. 
These percentages were caicuiated aft^ Including AID Central Bureau contribution to the core budget of the 
International Agricultural Research Cent^ 1385^. 

SOURCE: U.S. Agency for Int^natk^naJ Devel<^»nent. AID Wash^gton Terfmlcal Persainei. ar^ Chemonlcs, 
International Consulting Division /'Agrteui tare, Rural Deveio^nentandf^ritlon Portfolio Review: Analysis 
and Recon^endatkms,'* pr^ared for AID'S Working Group of the Jdint Sectc^ Cour^jls of Agriculture. Rur^l 
Development, Natural Resources, and Nutrition, Dec. 30, 19Q8. Data for core oontr^lons to the 
International Agricultural Research Centers provided by AID. Buref\u for Sdence and Technology, Office 
of Agriculture, COIAR Staff, June 1969. 

Purpose-Cetegor Definitions 

1. Constfucllon: to constmct* or strengthen* the capadty to oonstoi. basic fad lit le&lnfra&tructure— transport, 
ocw^unteatlons, water supplyAvaste disposal systems. Does undertaken as an ancillary 
activity of project dasslfleid undw any other category. 

2. Credit: to Improve* or strengthen* the csapadty to lmpn;>ve the d«^tvefy of credit for productton and consumption. 

3. Educational syetems development: to develop* or strengthen* the capadty to devetop ediK^tion Institution 
St ruct ure/ct^Hcuia/(^ration8/Tadl it l«s. 

4. Hurrienrwsourtsede^opmwtt.tohnprove'orstrengthenMhecapadtytolmpnovetrainingandh^ 

development 

5. Input supply: to Improve* or strengthen* the capacity to Imj^ve the dflllvery of services and physical Inputs for 
pnxiuction and consumption. 

6. I^nd tenure: to Improve* or strengthen* the capacity to Improve access to and/w ownership of lorxl, water, a nd 
other resources. 

7. Marketing: t^y improve 'or strengthen* thecapadty tolmpnove assembly , handing, processing, storage, transport, 
and^or dlstrllmtlcn of commodities and products. 

8. Planning end policy anslyeis: to conduct* or Improve* the capadty for conducting economic frfanning and 
analysis of policy issues. Includes data oollectton and processing. 

9. Resource deviJopment: to develop* orstrer<gth«i*the capadty to develop, manage, and conserve soil, water, 
and other resources. 

1 0. Sector support: to provide balance of paynwnts and program suj^wt primaHly for sector economic development. 
Indudes Commodity Import Programs, Sector Grants, and Program and Development Support funds. 

11, Technology devwl^ment: to knprove* or strengthen* the capadty for conducting researdi on improved 
technologies for production arKi ojnsumptlon. 

12- Technology transfer: to axtend* or Improve* the capadty for ©xtenslon/dlffusion/lrartsfer of Improved 

technoiogies for productloi and consumption. 
* or expand, establbh, study, organize, etc. as appfoprlata. 



university mvolvement in development assistance 
more difficult. Universities and BIFAD commonly 
depended on AID/Washington for information on 
upcoming Title XII projects. With authority trans- 
^ ferrcd to the Missions, universities and BIFAD must 

ERIC ' * 



increase their links to the Missions to keep track of 
and be prepared to respond to potential projects 
[117]. In addition, increased Mission authority 
combined with current reward systems may lead to 
decrease4 attention to long-term projects, such as 
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Box 2'B^undittgfor Environmeniei and Namntl Reseurces Acdvi^s 

VBC^mfyas^QOimivvisymxaoad tl»dai»QO AID fimdlqg irfcaviconmfntat flfirt nafiwal igsouices (ENR) 
acthrMes. Oausras ciSstfM &m data s^^eam^s^ sffiSonxmni AID*8 actlvi^ &x;aiti» £NR tias only 
iocea% becoiiie a o^^iic^^ ^ssiia,^ wm not bzotosa oat bjr ENR ol^Ugatiaiis. mi cmdseaniiot be reU^fy 
<toiaiaed with adstfeg data. Soorees of Att> old ^ rloi t stuw <feat EKR o l^ffl tio ro woe increasg^ fipom ^ 
19705 to the taM49^ declined &i fte later 1980^ aiid «ie ei^e^ 
however^ hare been ai^dzed far tfacif wcaia^ses in camtliig mR o bHga tion w . 
AID *9 Bmeaa for Flpgtam aid Policy CbonliB^^ 
examiitiog individaal psojects, bz^^ 
AID/PK: has SB8» estabU^ied aa aatiooiat^ 
ideoiify obli^tiom fedf eadi iiiof(^ 
AIDi/X^ tliis system conemfy coo^ 

Data for both peiods aie coszd)k«l bebm. Howevo; di» to &e duiQge in 
foBy c«i^»t9}Ie. 

TtgfigarediQW8aliigbertevdofAlD<^a^^ 
soQtces show. The data indicate tbat AID E^ril obli^kdoas tmb^ 
ID the latter 19^ D^te the i»w Eav&oiunem Mti^ve ami oclKr acti^^ti», 
Ftoject E th^ wiU {mmde $6S oi^co to foiiestiy aad iiat^ 

exsm ENR <^sai2flfis wiS cse is d» 199(hi. If foads for sudi activitbs do not rise appieiM^, then 
tmivosiQr faj^vaneot in ENR weak smy aal pow as {aoj«:ted from mld-19^*s o b l i gation fireods. 

Qbiisations fm^ Envir^ment and Nattt^ i^oufces Aetvit^: AID l^ial and by 6ui«au 
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research and institution building relative to work 
that brings observable results in the short-term (see 
app. E). 

Reduced AID Staffing 

Long-term p,t>jects are hampered by short-term 
changes iii AID policy and personnel. Declines in 
relevant staff, such as agricultural development 
officers, environmental scientists, and training offi- 
cers, can restrict the number or extent of proj^ts or 
hinder reform implementation [46], In addition to 
lack of AID staff, institution-building woric, often 
seen as requiring 10 to 25 years to succeed, can be 
hampered by staff turn-over [30]. Mission directors 
and agricultural and rural development office man- 
agement average 3 years or less per tour of duty [26], 

Changes in personnel often result in changes in 
AID policy and programs that adversely affect the 
continuity required for long-term projects. Adding 
to this problem is AID's system that rewards 
planning and design more than implementation, 
thereby reducing the incentive to maintain continu- 
ity [111,112]. Inability to carry out long-term work 
may strongly affect the Agency's environmental and 
natural resources activities since many problems 
faced in resource-poor regions are not well under- 
stood and may require long-temi work to develop 
solutions. 

Reduction in AID technical staff and increasing 
focus on management may also create new opportu- 
nities for university involvement. If agricultural 
development, natural resource management, and 
improvement of environmental quality continue as 
primary foci of AID work, AID will need to draw 
increasingly on outside technical expertise. Univer- 
sities may be one source. Joint Career Corps, 
Indefmite Quantity Contracts, and other such mech- 
anisms could be used more to draw on university 
technical capabilities (see box 1-B in ch. 1). 

Increased Project Size 

AID has reduced its management responsibilities 
by designing larger and fewer projects than in the 
past. Accompanying this was a shift of project 
management responsibilities to AID's contractors. 
Larger projects push universities to combine into 
consortia with other schools, private firms, and 
others and, as a consequence, reduce their manage- 
ment autonomy. 

ERIC 



UfiC of Nonuniversity Contractors 

Growing numbers of organizations have become 
involved in international development and have 
work^ with AID over the years. CurrCTitly, U.S. 
universities face competition from an increased 
number of nonuniversity development organiza- 
tions. Some of these have direct AID or congres- 
sional support. For example, AID'S emphasis on 
private sector development has fostered increased 
use of private U.S. firms, and Congress has placed 
funding earmarks on development assistance for 
private, voluntary, and minority firms. Congress 
earmaxked 13.5 percent of certain development and 
disaster assistance for PVOs in 1981 and, in 1984, 10 
percent for certain minority contractors. GAO found 
that 17 percent of ARDN funds went to PVOs in 
1987 [106]. 

Increased open competition for {^-pjects has also 
been stressed, and some mechanisms used to tap 
universities have b<^n withdrawn, in part, because of 
their noncon^>etitive nature. In 2Kldition, o&ex devel- 
opment actors now compete directly for work in 
which universities are considered to have strengths. 
Private finn* may be used to place students in 
university programs. The International Agricultural 
Research Centers carry out agricultural institution 
building and research, and provide training. Private 
fmns also engage in institution building. Increased 
university involvement may be constrained by that 
of these other organizations, especially if develop- 
ment assistance funding stabilizes or decreases 
further. 

Shift to a Performance-Based Budgetary Systems 

In response to concerns over increased reporting 
requirements and decreased program flexibility, 
Congress and AID created the Development Fund 
for Africa (DFA) in 1987 to provide development 
assistance to Sub-Saharan Africa without earmark- 
ing funding. Assistance for agricultural develop- 
ment under the DFA is projected to faU from 43.7 
percent of the DFA in 1988, when it was imple- 
mented, to 3 1 .8 percent in 1990 (a drop of about $60 
million) [85]. Based on projections, reduction of 
earmarks points to reduced emphasis at AID on 
agricultural development and, thus, a correspond- 
ingly reduced role for universities. 
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Chapter 3 

Perceived Conflicts in the AID/University Relationship 



Since their earliest formal involvement in foreign 
assistance programs, universities have had a trou- 
bled relationship with the Agency for International 
Development (AID), prompting a number of evalua- 
tions of joint activities. A string of reviews con- 
ducted from the 1950s to the present reveal numer- 
ous and persistent problems in the AID/university 
partnersldp. A number of recent papers, seminars, 
workshops, meetings, and conferences by members 
of the university commimity, AID, the Board for 
International Food and Agricultural Development 
(BIFAD), the National Association of Slate Univer- 
sities and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC), vari- 
ous foundations, and other organizations have 
probed these problems in greater depth. 

HISTORICAL CONFLICTS 

One of the earliest conflicts between AID and 
university officials surfaced in 1956. Dismayed by 
lack of support for institutional contracts abroad by 
top AID officials, and the perceived hostility of AID 
officials towards universities, the American Associ- 
ation of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
(forerunner to NASULGC) threatened to withdraw 
its member institutions from participation in AID 
programs. A meeting by the AID Administrator with 
a group of university presidents led to some changes, 
most focused on the operating level. For ejiample, a 
'* standard" contract format gear^ towards involv- 
ing universities in AID projects was created. A task 
force on AIDAJniversity Relations was formed in 
1963 to find ways to simplify contract procedures 
and to improve cooperative action by AID and the 
universities. AID and the universities took few 
actions on Task Force recommendations [27]. 

A 1968 NASULGC Task force recommended 
establishment of a new development assistance 
agency outside the aegis of the State Department to 
reduce conflict between development assistance and 
foreign policy objectives [7]. The proposed agency 
would support scientific and academic technical 
assistance, institution building, and international 
institution-to-institution relationships. The Task 
Force believed that an agency isolated from foreign 
policy crises would eliminate some of the conflicts 
troubling AID/university relations. 
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AID and NASULGC formed a Joint Committee 
that subsequently issued the following eight criteria 
for optimizing the effectiveness of the AIDAmiversity 
relationship: 

1. proper matching of universities with develop- 
ment assistance activities, 

2. joint planning, 

3. improved program evaluation and feedback, 

4. flexible irq)lementation authority, 

5. eff(^tive management by the universities, 

6. employment of qualified personnel, 

7. strengthening of U.S. universities' ability to 
support development assistance activities, and 

8. enhancement of host institutions* capacities to 
induce and sustain changes in the host country 
[7]. 

Other recommendations included developing long- 
term commitments from universities and broadening 
professional opportunities for university faculty 
under AID contracts. This study served as a founda- 
tion for the Titie Xn legislation in 1975. 

Although U.S. universities had high expectations 
of Title xn, these were not met. The U.S. General 
Accounting Office's (GAO) 1981 evaluation con- 
cluded that AID and the universities had not y^t 
forged an effective partnership. Blurred lines of 
authority within AID made implementation of 
projects difficult and caused numerous misunder- 
standings. University policies regarding promotion, 
tenure, and salaries were incompatible with foster- 
ing faculty participation in development assistance. 
Thus, GAO contended that U.S. universities com- 
monly lack the capacity to make significant contri- 
butions to AID'S development program [107]. The 
1986 McPherson survey also revealed dissatisfac- 
tion with university performance and expressed 
concerns that BIFAD, the entity responsible for 
intermediating between AID and universities, acted 
more as an advocate for university involvement than 
as a mediator in the partnership [40]. 

Various AID officials and AID Mission directors 
expressed disillusionment with the Tide Xll pro- 
gram, and specifically with the limited competition 
for Titie XII projects. A top AID official upon 
reading the responses of 39 Missions and 14 
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universities to the 1986 McPherson survey on Title 
Xn commented; 

My reading of the responses, frankly, leads to a 
conclusion that many USAID Mission directors and 
USAID staff are becoming somewhat disenchanted 
with Title Xn univcrshies due to weaknesses in past 
performance. This growing disenchantment is re- 
flected by a growing reluctance to set asi<te projects 
for Title XII universities and a desire for more 
private sector-Title XIl competitiOT. There also 
appears to be some erosion of the previously held 
assumption that Title XIIs have a predominant 
caj^city in agricultural researcli, t^^hnology transfer 
and institution-building activities. The universities, 
however, still feel they have predominant capability 
in these areas. . . . 

The perceived weakness (of performance by 
universities) needs to be dealt with, and most 
MissicHis feel that they can be dealt with so thai in the 
future they will feel more comfortable in choosing to 
work with a Title Xn university. Most Missic»is 
recognize the marvelous resource base which exists 
in the U.S. university community and want to use 
Title XII. Perfomiance has not, however, lived up to 
potential [14]. 

One university administrator commented; 

A central problem which limits the effectiveness 
of Title xn progress i^ the inability of AID 
professionals in the field to acce^K and take advan- 
tage of the university's role. Suspicion has evolved 
in the system and too many stories of university 
inadequacy go unverifi^ and uncOTtested [119]. 

GAO reevaluated the Title XII prograiri in 1989 
and found a significant decline in university involve- 
ment in development assistance activities. The 
report attributed the decline to budget decreases in 
AID'S agricultural development account, decreasing 
emphasis on institution-building, increased AID 
emphasis on private sector initiatives, and a reluc- 
tance on the part of certain AID officials to designate 
projects as Title Xll. 

RFXURRENT CONFLICTS 

Among the AIDAmiversity conflicts are some diat 
recur largely due to differences in development 
assistance philosophy between the two types of 
organizations, and differences in organizational 
structure and goals (see also app. E). These include: 
conflicts between humanitarian development assist- 
ance objectives and political foreign policy objec- 
tives, shifting AID policies and priorities, difficul- 
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ties in commuiucation, mismatched personnel goals 
and systems, and conflicting personnel timefirMnes. 
In addition, the growing AID preference for open 
contract coit^tition is giving rise to new conflicts 
between AID and universities with which it has 
historically worked. Few of these conflicts are likely 
to be resolved without substantial revision of 
organizational policies and structures. 

Subordinate jn of Development Assistance 
Objecti^ es to Foreign Policy Objectives 

Although universities successfully maintained an 
apoliticd stance in their initial forays into develop- 
ment assistance, formal collaboration with the U.S. 
Government inevitably politicized the nature of their 
work. U.S. development assistance is inherently 
political: although humanitarian motives spurred the 
creation of the Point Four Program in 1949, strong 
political antecedents as well as powerful economic 
objectives were also involved. 

Blurring of boundaries between U.S. develop- 
ment assistance programs and U.S. foreign policy 
initiatives and objectives is a persistent problem 
from the university perspective. 

Probably no issue more profoundly affects the 
AID/univcraity collaboration than that posed by the 
juxtaposition of political spoiisorship, on the one 
hand, and the tradition of academic institutional 
independence, on the other. American universities 
have historically resisted domination by the publics 
they serve. The marked increase in the intadcpend- 
ence between government and the universities dur- * 
ing the lait decade in particular has not deadened the 
sensitivity of the academic community to the prob- 
lem of political control [35]. 

In 1989, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
sponsored the International Cooperation Act of 1989 
that profK)sed repealing Titie XH and establishing a 
university-oriented development assistance orgaxu- 
zation separate from the Stale Department [3]. The 
presimiption was that this autonomy would shelter 
the development assi2>tance program from foreign 
policy, would provide a stronger role for the 
unwersities in the areas of research, extension, and 
education, and could involve all related disciplinary 
progiams in the universities. Programmatic and 
budget tnanagement authority would be given to the 
Center for programs in all centrally funded areas; the 
Center pJso would have had authority to oversee 
programs d^velupt^d and funded by AID*s country 
Missioi^. 
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The loternatioual Cooperation Act of 1989, how- 
ever, was not passed. Under the current restructur- 
ing, AID and the newly established Center for 
University Cooperation in Development remain 
under the aegis of the Department of State. 



Shifting AID Policy 

From universities' perspectives, numerous shifts 
in AID policy have also hindered university per- 
formance in overseas development. AID has 
changed its priorities over the years, sometimes 
deeming university activities to be outside the realm 
of their current area of interest. Universities have 
had difficulty identifying AID priorities and under- 
standing apparent contradictions in AID policy. 
Universities dislike shifting their own activities in 
the direction of changing AIDpol cies and often fmd 
it difficult to do so. 

Substantial decreases in government funding for 
development activities has forced AID to identify 
and focus on specific priority areas. Proliferation of 
unranked objectives and congressional earmarks for 
specific development assistance programs, geo- 
graphical regions, and types of development assist- 
ance organizations reduces long-term consistency 
and has forced AID to use resources on mandates 
that may not be relevant in specific cases or whose 
goals may not be clear [110]- The lack of consistency 
and clarity of objectives has reduced Congress' 
ability to maintain and modify the direction of U.S. 
assistance, and also limits the monies allocated to 
U.S. universities. 

AID has placed great emphasis on two priorities: 
policy dialogue and reform and private sector 
development. Universities have not participated 
actively in these two areas. The few universities that 
have participated in AID-supported pohcy work 
have tended to be nonland-grant institutions. Fur- 
ther, the focus on private sector development has 
redirected assistance from host country public insti- 
tutions, such as national agricultural research sys- 
tems, with which universities have worked in the 
past, to private organizations, with which universi- 
ties have not traditionally worked. In addition, AID 
has interpreted private sector development to mean 



an increased focus on the provision of assistance 
through private organizations, such as private firms 
and pr.vate voluntary organizations. 

The other two **pillars" — institutional develop- 
ment (including human resource development), and 
technology research, development, and transfer — 
include activities more suited to university c£^abili- 
ties, but have not received as much attention. 
Personnel traiiung, institution building, and technol- 
ogy development nonetheless are cited commonly as 
major AID accomplishments. For example, the 
World Bank rwentiy identified the United States as 
the only donor playing an effective role in building 
African agricultural scientific manpower [39]. And 
yet. Agency commitment to these two pillars does 
not appear as strong as AID documents suggejrt. For 
example, support for human resource development 
and ^ucational system development constitute a 
smaU part of AID's ARDN-type work (see table 2-2 
in ch, 2). Although concern has been focused on 
Sub-Saharan Africa where the lack of trained 
personnel and fimctional institutions is seen as 
especially detrimental to development [21], AID's 
Plan for Supf>orting Agricultural Research and 
Faculties of Agriculture in Africa remains under- 
funded, especially for the faculties of agriculture 
[891- 

Obligations for technology devdopmeni declined 
about $40 million between 198i') and 1988, and 
technology development as a percentage of ARDN- 
type obligations fell about 2 percent^ [76]. Opportu- 
nities may exist to increase funding of this work. For 
example, the Latin America and Caribbean Bureau 
has concluded that its nontraditional, export-led 
strategy will require research and technology devel- 
opment or adaptation; the Asia and Near East Bureau 
is stressing increased cereal grain production in 
low-income countries; and the Africa Bureau has 
had a plan for agricultural research since 1985 (see 
app. C). Obligations for technology transfer have 
been increasing in all regions, although in some 
cases, such as nontraditional crops in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, AID may not be turning to U.S. 
universities for this work. 



iThcse ficurcs arc calcu^ without Mk iiKlusion of ih^ U.S. core cootnbuhon to ibc International Agricultural Research Centers, the majority of 
which could be classified under technology development . Com obligatiomj for the centers dropped over $6 million during this pcnod (about 1 3 .5 pcnrcoi 
Q nf the contnbution of 1986. the peak year). Q f * 
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Communication Constraints 

Universities have centralized collegiate bureauc- 
racies that commonly conflict with AID'S decentral- 
ized, hierarchical bureaucracy. AID's decentralized 
structure places a great deal of control in the hands 
of Mission directors — too much, according to some 
university participants in joint projects. Misimder- 
standings and poor communication between univer- 
sity personnel and AID Mission directors are com- 
mon, and little opportunity exists for face-to-face 
discussion, nor are there other mechanisms to broach 
this !iong-acknowledged gap between university 
pciSonnel and Mission directors. One university 
participant commented: 

The panem of decentralization at US AID has been 
likened to an octopus with each tentacle having its 
own power. The decisicxis and actions by country 
Missions and Mission directors vary so that it is 
becoming extremely difficult and nonrewarding for 
universities to be involved in international develop- 
ment COTtracts [120]. 

Conversely, university bureaucracies may hinder 
Mission directors in AIDAiniversity transactions. 
For example, some universities may resist allocating 
control of AIDAmiversity contracts to their represen- 
tatives in LDCs; instead, universities prefer, or may 
be obligated by law, to manage contracts from their 
U .S. campuses. Remoteness of decisionmakers from 
development assistance activities can slow organiz- 
ational and decisionmaking processes. 

Conflicting Personnel Systems 

Another barrier to successful AIDAmiversity col- 
laborations is conflicts inherent in AID's and 
universities' personnel systems. AID project staff 
turnover and misplacement of technical experts may 
hinder achievement of project goals [111]. Con- 
versely, university staff turnover, tenure obligations, 
and dearth of financial support or professional 
rewards deters some faculty from participation in 
development assistance programs. 

Rapid turnover of AID staff, particularly of 
Mission directors, has led to discontinuity in AID 
programs. New AID perso inel entering an ongoing 
project also may have different project goals and 
expectations than their predecessors. For one univer- 
sity project, there were over a 36-month period ' 'two 
Agricultural Development Officers and seven proj- 
ect managers, each wishing to put his or her imprint 
on the project outcome'' [118]. Moreover, project 
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managers may be junior AID employees with little 
technical expertise or training to support participa- 
tion in the proj«:ts that they manage [2]. 

Frequent turnover also may hinder university sta jf 
effectiveness in development assistance programs. 
Some in AID contend that about the time that 
university personnel are becoming effective, they 
are rotated back home and another faculty mender 
comes in to begin a * * learning process/ ' On the other 
hand, universities contend that while personnel may 
inevitably change, there is continuity of le^aiership, 
understanding and commitment to the project 
through stable univa^ity structure [1 19]- 

Some AID employees assert that universities do 
not contain sufficient numbers of adequately trained 
and interested staff to justify favoring universities in 
AID contracts. The perceived lack of U.S- university 
commitment to international development is evi- 
denced, it is argued, by: 

• inadequate integration of international pro- 
grams in university departments, 

• dearth of support for faculty and student 
reseaich in foreign countries and with interna- 
tional organizations, 

• inadequate university investment in develop- 
ment assistance initiatives, 

• inability of university staff to commit to 
long-temi projects, and 

• deficient university capabilities in areas inte- 
gral to international dcvelopmeni work [cf: 25]. 

Obligations associated with the tenure system and 
the general lack of rewards and incentives for 
university personnel working in the international 
development field discourage university staff fit^m 
becoming involved in development assistance activ- 
ities. University faculty may focus on subjects that 
lead to generation of publications and other forms of 
jHTcr or public recognition to achieve tenure. Much 
of the research needed in LDCs is of an applied 
nature and may not appeal to university researchers, 
or be more readily conducted by nonuniversity 
organizations. Thus, imiversity personnel participat- 
ing in AID-funded projects overseas may be older 
faculty members with secured tenure that may not be 
up-to-date with current scientific or technological 
advances, or young faculty members with little 
experience. Fmiher, difficulties in finding replace- 
ments for faculty sent overseas potentially lead 
university administrators to discourage taculty 
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wishing to participare in development assistance 
work. 

Adverse reactions by the primary constituents of 
land-grant universities — fanners and other agricul- 
turalists — also may induce some university faculty 
to avoid work in international development assist- 
ance. Farmers are generally characterized as per- 
ceiving international agricultural development ac- 
tivities as a threat: by stimulating prcnluction in 
LDCs, they promote competition for markets [60j 
(figure 3-1). 

An argument commonly used to convince U.S. 
famiers to supiK)rt the land-grant universities' par- 
ticipation in international development woik is that 
returns will directly benefit American society and 
U.S. farmers (box 3-A). This argument fails to 
completely convince agricultural audiences, largely 
because the rewards of overseas work tend to be 
unpredictable and do not solely benefit the farmers 
of the individual State supporting the development 
assistance activity. Even Slate legislators prepared 
to accept the reverse technology transfer argument 
may find it **more convenient to let another State 
pay the bills'' [38]. A general belief exists among 
many U.S. agriculturalists that Stale funding ^ould 
be devoted to domestic or State-related programs, 
whereas Federal funding may be allocated for 
international purposes [58]. 

Conflicting Development Assistance 
Timeframes 

Historically AID has aimed at short-term solu- 
tions to development problems and universities have 
preferred long-term involvement, with ensuing con- 
flict. Congressional pressure accounts for much of 
AID'S emphasis on short-term results, as does AID's 
reward system [111]. 

Whereas university personnel arrange their sched- 
ules in terms of the academic year, AID personnel 
have a much more flexible but less predictable 
calendar. AID projects are subject to delays, and 
university personnel may not have the freedom to 
coordinate their schedules with a revised project 
schedule- 

Conversely, universities bring stability to interna- 
tional activities. Unlike many private firms, which 
are subject to fluctuations of the economy, and 
PVOs (particularly smaller ones), which are vulnera- 
ble to abrupt changes in funding and constituent 



Rgure 3-1— U.S. Farrmr Views on Whether the United 
States Should Assist Developing Countries 
increase Their Agriculturai Productivity 
and Trade Potmitlal 
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aion Publteation 36 1 . ^iorth CentrBl Regtonal Research f>ubi toa- 
tlon 321. ISinote Agrteuttural Experiment Station Bulletin 787, 
Unjver»ity of flifnote at Urbana-Cham poign, ^kJvemb#r 1989- 

support, universities largely are organizations with 
long histories and reasonably assured futures. Once 
established, relationships and collaboration between 
U.S. faculty and LDC colleagues can endure-- 
despite periods of strained political relations be- 
tween countries. Mechanisms such as the tenure 
process, often seen as interfering with university 
involvement in development assistance activities, 
can also be viewed as a force contributing to 
long-term continuity of faculty. As a result, the 
objectives and overall philosophy of a university 
tend to remain consistent over long periods of time, 
promoting concomitant consistency in the quality 
and objectives of the work university personnel 
perfomi. 

AID Preference for Open Contract 
Competition 

AID personnel tend -o prefer open competition for 
projects, which may promote selection of the most 
competent available contractor for a given project. 
Private fiiins are playing a growing role in the AID 
developmeni assistance program. Some believe that 
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Bffx S-ASttUdif^ a Domestic Agricubural Cons^tueneyfar tntermtionai 

AgrkuUural DevEhpm^nt 

!afi^-gmm onlvmitics^ and agiki^tisia^ intexest gjw^. Fafmero cnay cj^pose agf^iburat as&ismpoc as a i^»ult 
of mora godcsal aitic^ au&udes towards foieign sSbSm and* ia partioilar, f<»dg(i Smtyt asmpo^ ^ 
attitudes of fiumeis tQ tf^ 
thai ecoiumk a^ to o&er natkx^ 
coiiotdea witil the tiiite de£teU ia to^ 

mad^ to assi&t develfa^flig ccxmtfies (17 peoxfil v. 32 paceoi}. 

Moteover, some UJ5. fiarmeis tc^editf wiih producer mgairizatfrms asd d^ le^esentiUivea in tlie VS. 
GovemnKOt^ pdteive ito parddp^iaa of tlu» !aad-^rant$ aod othar poblic agikubma! nr^earch organi^arions in 
devdof^c^ aMistancc pn^rsons as coonafy to iateit^ of US. agriodtme. O^paxm aigoe that 
pii9du(^ioaK«i^^ 
asskiogdwcli^^ 

wUhoui VS. aid. Critical US. famm atgue diot piddidy owned ttchakat resouii^ ^n^ik^ £anxMsxs tl^imelves 
hefy stq»pQit tfaiough taxea^ sto^ 

hi sespoQse to these aidckais^ VS. iim\rm^ and the broiler devdopimm assistance ccraomiuty have 
devckq>ed seveiai lines reasooing to ccHiyince fmsxtm ot the dents of kiid-gtafit iavcdvesmt ia devdo|miait 
assfetaiyx abwuit aod ^ t>CTea$ to U.S. ^i^ai&iiie. Tte primaiy atgcinatt feff eomlniH^ aid is bas^ im di^ 
expaasicx) of inarkcts for U J$. agricii^^ 
growth in die agrtcuUuid sector of 
diose CQumri^. t1u$ soQiewhat 
fiisterthaoiiKiigeaoi^ 
prodacts, iHit do lutt S^^^a^y 

soybean meal among whidi die United Stat^ is die laigest, would tend to benefit from the iaatased forsign 
demand* 

De^fte historical evidence soppc^g this aigiiniem, it is iu> looger onivetalfy ^ppUc^:^ J^attems of 
genomic development vaiy torn develop!^ countzy to developing coontiy: VS. conutiodit^ ptodncexs aie not 
aU afiEbcted the same way i^ThlidWmMecc^^ modi 
(tf the vahie to U.S« fi^rai^ of CisiQign £^f^^ 

income en debt i^^aymcot tad^x dian additiboa! in^xnts. Ncnedieless* this ai]pnnent, when j»opoanded by 
individuals whom foitnos tmst , has been moderatdy effective in building con^itnendes ^ land^gram univemty 
foieign assistance pmgiams in some Smtes. 
Otfaa aigunie^ f <tf aid iiu;hide: 

• locTca^og LDC consumpdoc of even competitive commodiries will potentially iw?fcase demand fcg UJS, 
psodocdon, eqwdally if VS. products have higl^quality* 

• U.S. scientists paiticipating in foieign agiiadmial assistance, and {Ocularly bitemadooal agrtodtinal 
research^ can incoipo^ leseaidi lesidts into oiigoing U.S. leseaich (opgiams. Reseaich re»dts can then 

transfostd to VS. fenners for use in domestic pi0ihictio& 
9 Research toay focus on improvmg pest control^ outrioit managen^t^ or stccage practices, potoitially 

le^hicing U*St pioducticm costs. 
« Access to IDC gemiplasm can improve cultivars avaiLd^Ie to U.S. fam^ dirmigh bleeding pmgrams for 

diara^eiistics sach as diought tcderance or vims lesistance. 

• Intematiooal fcseaicb may piovide faculty and students widi a global perspective^ beneficial in an 
incieashigly interdependent world, and can contribute to the land-gmnt university's lepiitatlon and 
sobs^p^ ability to mssia. hi^h^quality persoond. 

Land-giant universities have tmdeitaken a variety of piogiams to ccmnt^ of^^ositiK»i and statragthen suppon 
for their development assistance piogtams. A cmcial denumt in an of these c<Histituency4xiilding progiams seems 
to be die ttust that fann':7S have in die expejtise of laod-gnu^ feculty and staff, and their social identification widi 
these land-grant pciscnneL Because extension peisonnd work most closely with U.S. fanners, th^ may t>e a 
particularly valuable asset in university attonpts to build constituracies for agricultuml develqjmcnt assistance 
programs, 
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Box 3-A"<ontiaued 

White liMg-slaiKling pcrs<aal 
to commimhate ftebcae^^ 
also cfflrfwed iiiofls fiwnwl means to gaia tocr siq>p«t for iatcmaJioaal pw^iama. MMttoid-giamme ^ 
officwpoMisii newsteaera on tfw wivasiife»' agricitol as^aaace progiains, %Wig|ittag tlie bawfits of^cso 
prograi^or &nncjs of a State or region. Tte 
£c most airiKOocs of these newstotas- Ih addUioo, 
which fianwracaneiuaiuacitscanA projects 
about &epn]^ect9^ 

Most land-giairt uiUvcreitics lec^ some fimds firom Sta^ 
coimiiodity-^pecific leseaich. U» of these iu^ 
pereoood aad iaen*cn of coarawdSty ass^ 
pwgfamspcriodlcaUy ow these «»mmttee ro«l^ 

Tlw principal cMaoizalions re^^ 
wopam^e National AssociatioQ of Uirivciisitie^ and tand <^ Cdlcgcs (NASimCO^and tfw 
AssodatioD of Ihteraational Agrictiltuse and R»ual Dewtojsneat (previoosiy the Assoe^^U^ Y^Hf^ 
Difcctore of Ihimiational Afiticutaual PtogramsV-liave jHodoccd edocailonal materials a^oded to cdi^ 
imam, and othcy txadiiiooal bmd-gtaat constinwadcs dwut Oio value of thdr woifc fer MS. a'^icaltrae. 
examslci. the latter imtitotoi Kccafly pi^lisl^ a hiotoe that de^ e^Oaias how "tedmicasi assi«anc« to 
^Sng awmrics expands tiie w<»id mastots hi ^h UJ. agikutow naist canp«e'»gl. Since at least Ae 
mid-1980s, whm feraier cmaoation to poMicfy firodwl agriojtaaal leseaich and te«*nical assistance fiar 
(tevelOTmem icached its jKsi. land-^ ejects a!s>hwc«sed the annual meetings of these two oisaniaations to 
discuss way^ mppnit ttAliiii the fiam commisiitv fig devd<^>ment assisfemce progiams. 

Some nniveisiticshavc indiiccdy used AID'S Bidea-FteU program, began J« 1982 fore&icatingthcU.S. pdjlic 
about devetoprocnt assiiaance. Bidea-Pdl monies are iattadcd for the use of ^etm volmaaiy oiganSiatioos 
(PVOs) btttsomeofthcsePVOsha?©w€riaxlwithi^veiirflkstocdiHaie«^^ 

<tevelOTment assistance pmgiams, little framal cvatoatiott of Bito-Ptell edoMtional fsojoss has been wttja^l«n 
by AOO and it is difiGM to ascertain the impact of the jH^giam hi the fe^ However, ATO^ 

inteitiationafly oriented a^colmral csspcrts in land-^ schools geacally bdievc that the piogmm has helped 
^via^ c^pos^iofi to fost^ i^dcoltuial assi^i^ 

The Biden-Pdi program that was peifaaps most dosdy associated whb the naiveraities was cotaimsed by die 
Consortium for Interoatioaal Coepaation in ffighcr Education (OCHB) during the mid-1980s. The creation of 
aCHE was iaspirwl by NASULOC posoond and was "des^ to nk^ilize the resources <rf dw 0«q«iaive 
Ejttension Service (housed on land-giam campuses) to esdiaace citizen uiMteistanding of ^ . . ^^f^toof flwU.S. in 
interaarional devdt^pment" aCHB. hi c«q>eiation with EstcosioQ postmnd in four «atcs (Geoi^ ^diigMi, 
Rhode Island, and Utah), piwtoccd a variety of cdacatiooal materials, primarily focusing on the benefite to the 
United States of agricuhuial assistance. These materials were then distrilwt«i to tocra^onaUy oriented eictcnsion 
leaders throogbOQt the country. 

Another WW the Cooperative Extcnsirai Service has buihconst&ienciesfctfland-granldevctopmeat assistance 
programs is through a imDss-^iasmss assi^ance pnogram. Vm&& fst the program, obtained tJmiiogh tte ' 'P.L. 

food aid program, abo were intended for use by PVOs. However, the interaariooal office of USDA s 
Ext«iaioa Service (the Federal arm of Ac Cooperative Bttension Service) is attemj^ to obtain ambority to 
disburse some of the Jannef-to-fannerfimds to State extension semccs. Part of the office's iment is to employ U.S. 
faraois remnung 6om short-teroi consultancies in developing ojuniries, together with int«natiooalIy onrai^ 
extension pasauiel, to convey to other U.S. fianncis the value of agricultural development assisjancc fw LDC 
fanners and U.S. agficuUme. 

SOUBCB: Based on Robert C Stow*. * 'U.S, UaivmMes «xmI CoortiJuettty BnUding Dcvck>j3acoJ Assicmce," cantimrtof report pitpaiwJ for 
tbc OSRot of TWmok^ Assessaicoi, Augaa 19S9. 
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AID'S current emphasis on the privme sector under- 
mines the Title XII program because private consult- 
ing firms operate under competitive, but less restric- 
tive, regulations and may use university personnel to 
staff projects [119]. Others fear that private consult- 
ing firms operated by ex-AID staff will receive an 
unfair advantage in contract competition deriving 
from previous personal connections [2], 

AID preference for private firm contracts may 
reflect dissatisfaction with university performance 
in private sector development activities, or may 
indicate recognition that private firms are more 
suited for participation in private sector develop- 
ment activities than universities. AID personnel 
have encountered various difficulties managing 
university contracts. Among the complaints lodged 



by Missions: universities tend to be less cost- 
conscious and university personnel tend to be less 
familiar and have le^ experience working vritli AID 
than private sector firms. Universities are also 
perceived as being less responsive to AID project 
needs [4,52]. 

Continuity of many U.S. university/LDC institu- 
tion relationships probably will not be sustained 
(i.e., continue when AID financing is no longer 
forthcoming), however, without AID resources [51], 
llius, AID is supporting an Institutional Linkage 
program based on encouragement of noncontractual 
linkages between U,S. universities and LDC institu- 
tions, and of collabOi"ation between universities and 
the private sector. 
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Chapter 4 

Opportunities for U.S. University Participation in 

Development Assistance 



Changes in development assistance policy have 
affected every member of the development commu- 
nity. Significant constraints on funds allocated to 
U.S. development assistance activities, and the 
resulting cutbacks in U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) management staff, have led to 
a decrease in the number of AID-supported develop- 
ment projects. As the number of projects has 
decreased, individual projects have grown larger, 
demanding different types of management skills and 
participation. Simultan^nisly, increasing numbers of 
development assistance enterprises have emerged. 
Thus, while opportunities for involvement have 
diminished, the number of parties eager to partici- 
pate have grown. These shifts have sparked in- 
creased competition — for projects and for funds — 
for which U.S. universities, because of the Title XII 
program, were not prepared. 

Opportunities may exist for increased university 
involvement in international activities promulgated 
by Federal agencies other than AID. AID's changes 
also may open opportunities for collaboration 
among U,S. universities and between imiversities 
and private voluntary organizations, private sector 
firms, agribusiness, and International Agricultural 
Research Centers. Land-grant universities have had 
some success in collaborating with other U.S, 
organizations; the potential exists for extending this 
experience to their international work. 

COLLABORATION AMONG 
UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Effective marshaling of resources has become a 
crucial issue given depletion of the foreign as5»ist- 
ance budget. Members of the development commu- 
nity have long acknowledged that pooling and 
sharing resources may offer advantages to the U S, 
development assistance program. 

There is a pressing need to develop new national 
pirmcrships in international agriculture, ones that 
maximize the return to U.S. agriculture by coordi- 
Q nating the missions of our institutions. AID, USDA, 
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Other Federal agencies, universities, private institu- 
tions and producers can all benefit through improved 
cooperation [25]. 

Analysis of the complementary strengths and 
weaknesses of the different development actors 
reveals that, in many instances, potential for suc- 
cessful collaboration docs exist and may provide a 
route to a more economical and effective develop- 
ment assistance program. 

Constraints pos^ by certain elements of the AID 
structure, by dearth of interest on the part of 
universities and other development actors, and by 
competition and animosity among various organiza- 
tions, have hampered past efforts to carry out 
collaborative ventures. AID has attempted to boost 
the capabilities of individual actors, but has not 
addressed the possibility of building complementary 
capacities necessary for joint undertakings. In fact, 
AID'S efforts to estabhsh separate entities to address 
each sector — the Board for International Food and 
Agricultural Development (BIFAD) to represent 
universities, the Private Enterprise Bureau to work 
with the private sector, and the Office of Private and 
Voluntary Cooj^ration to assist private voluntary 
organizations (PVC)s>~without promoting efforts 
to link them, may hinder collaboration. 

U.S. universities have successfully pooled their 
resources and skills to address a variety of domestic 
concerns, but few collaborative activities have been 
extended to the international domain. While Unk- 
ages between universities and other development 
actors must in many cases be developed from 
scratch, a number of extant mechanisms and pro- 
grams might support cooperative efforts betvveen 
universities. Programs may have to be modified to 
stimulate cooperative efforts. Competition for de- 
velopment assistance contracts may not ensure 
access to sufficient expertise. 

Successful collaboration between U.S. universi- 
ties and other development actors will depend on a 
number of different factors including: magnitude of 
interest demonstrated by organizations 'egree to 
which participants perceive joint efforts to contrib- 
ute to their self-interest, and quality of incentives 
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offered to participants. Initiating fruitful collabora- 
tive relationships will involve two important steps: 
1) discerning when collaboration will prove benefi- 
cial and when it will prove ineffectual, and 2) 
developing mechanisms and incentives for organiza- 
tional collaboration. 

Vniversity-to-Vnlversity Linkages 

Some of the most successful university develop- 
ment worit has been generated by univCTsity-to- 
university links. Collaborative Research Support 
Programs (see app. B), for example, commonly 
involve U.S. universities from different crop grow- 
ing regions and with differing developing country 
eicperiences. This program operates on a wide range 
of agricultural production problems in most regions 
of the world. 

Single universities often cannot provide the criti- 
cal mass necessary for complex projects. Multi- 
institutional efforts in training and research can unite 
resources from a diversity of disciplines, experi- 
ences, and backgrounds. This type of collaboration 
is particularly valuable m an era when development 
assistance programs are leaning towards multidisci- 
plinary approaches and solutions. 

In addition to providing a broader spectrum of 
resources and, tlius, improved university perform- 
ance, joint university efforts can also generate 
political support for development assistance that 
single university undertakings sometimes under- 
mine. Lack of understanding and visibility tend to 
limit the popularity of U.S. universities' interna- 
tional activities. Collaborative programs serve to 
reinforce each university's commitment to participa- 
tion and performance. Cost sharing for international 
activities among universities also may appease 
constituents who otherwise fault U.S. universities' 
involvement in overseas work for attenuating re- 
sources that should be channeled to the universities' 
domestic responsibihties. 

U.S. universities also benefit from sharing risks. 
Financial and personal risks involved with univer- 
sity participation in overseas work have increased 
due to factors such as pohtical instability in coun- 
tries and regions, international terrorism, and larger 
project size that calls for increased fiscal invest- 
ments. 

Developing countries have reacted favorably to 
Q ''ontracts with multiple-university entities. Joining 
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of university forces has often provided host coun- 
tries with a large stock of resources and commonly 
permits more flexibility than contracts with single 
universities. Accessing the right mix of qualified 
staff at appropriate times has proved easier when 
host country governments have the reservoir of 
talent available under multiuniversity contracts. 

Universities linked to consortia, and small institu- 
tions linked to larger ones, can benefit from pooling 
expertise and experience to win contracts. Internal 
reviews of collaborative projects also could lead to 
improved university performance. The Consortium 
for International Development (CID) has initiated a 
policy of reviewing all projects within the first year 
to identify and correct problems. 

Collaborative efforts also may provide more effec- 
tive predeparture orientations than single institutions 
tend to offer. Many universities have effectively 
administered training programs for a development 
project. AID has used the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) to administer general training 
programs in agriculture and assigned a similar role 
to private fmns in other areas. A broad collaborative 
effort could allow universities to participate in AID 
training in agriculture, natural resources, and envi- 
ronment. For example, a single tn ining unit repre- 
senting all five regional consortia could marshal a 
unique set of resources and link the educational 
systems of virtually every State. 

Short training courses oriented to development 
assistance have been developed and offered without 
coordination except for the small number coordi- 
nated by USDA. CID has recently created a cata- 
logue of short courses for its members. Analysis of 
that information indicates many opportunities to 
enhance performance and save money through 
greater collaboration, by merging courses, sharing 
resources, and reducing duplication. 

Constraints on University Linkages 

Constraints to multiuniversity development as- 
sistance activities vary according to the mechanism 
through which the universities are joined and the 
nature of the particular institutions involved. Certain 
jTToblems, however, seem common to joint univer- 
sity work. 

Diffusion of responsibilities and communication 
inherent in multiuniversity projects sometimes 
causes difficulty for donor agencies and participants. 
Dt^nor agencies may have difficulty determining or 
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assigning responsibility within development proj- 
ects where several universities are involved. Con- 
fused channels of communication also lead to 
miscommunications between university partici- 
pants. 

Complexities in contracting have plagued multi- 
university arrangements. Most university partici- 
pation in development assistance occurs under some 
form of contract or agreement with the donor 
agency. For a single university program, these 
arrangements generally are straightforward. Exist- 
ing procurement/contracting processes for work 
with multiple organizations generally arc designed 
for activities in which private sector firms serve as 
lead institutions and other organizations serve as 
subcontractors. Such processes do not support co- 
equal collaborative efforts involving several univer- 
sities working together. 

Approaches Used in University-to-University 
IJnkages 

Universities in the past have formed various 
formal and informal linkage mechanisms to perform 
work together, including simple agreements, ad hoc 
membership in consortia, subcontracting activities 
to other universities, development of transitory or 
long-standing specific-purpose linkages, and formal 
consortia. Universities commonly base their joint 
work on simple agreements to work together on 
programs of common interest, such as Memoranda 
of Agreement or Understanding, which do not create 
an entity that can contract or implement programs on 
behalf of the partners. 

Ad Hoc Membership in Consortia — Institutional 
agreements to fiicilitate access to individual stalY 
members and to incorporate institutions into consor- 
tia on an ad hoc basis allow unique program 
resources to be shared. For instance, a number of 
institutions have benefited from Mississippi State 
University's seed technology program using this 
fomi of collaboration. 

Subcontracting With Other Universities— Univer- 
sities often enter into contracts to carry out a specific 
set of predefined activities related to an AID project, 
commonly in response to AID Requests for Propos- 
als, While collaborative decisionmaking and man- 
agement may occur, one partner tends to act as the 
prime contractor in legal/fmancial matters, subcon-^ 
tracting specific program elements to other institu- 
O tions. In this way a combination of universities, 



tailored to the needs of a particular project, can 
contribute to an AID program [12]. 

Specific Purpose Collaboration — Long-standing 
sp^ific -purpose networks of universities also exist 
to address particular development concerns. CRSPs 
have proved particularly successftil specific-purpose 
collaborative arrangements. Further, the Consortium 
for International Crop Protection and the Farming 
Systems Support Project involve a number of 
universities that provide staff and other services to 
AID through a lead institution. The majority of the 
specific-purpose linkages are transitory, fiinctioning 
for a defmed period and subsequently dissolving 
[17]. 

Consortia — Formal consortia have been used 
mostly for implementation of development projects 
(sec app. D). Although each of six such consortia has 
developed an individual management style, organi- 
zational structure, underlying philosophy, and disci- 
plinary expertise, they share some features [12], 
Each, for example, has a board of directors or similar 
mechanism by which university members direct the 
organization's activities as well as a central execu- 
tive office and staff [17], Most commonly, a 
consortium often assigns primary in^lementation 
responsibility to a single lead institution, while the 
other participating institutions contribute staff, 
training, and other inputs. In other cases, universities 
divide responsibilities among members by func- 
tions, such as training, or by subject matter or 
discipline. 

Host governments identified university consortia 
as their preferred type of contractor in one analysis 
of alternative technical assistance delivery systems 
[12]. Host country government's would have diffi- 
culty replicating, let alone improving on, advantages 
offered by access to a number of high quality U.S. 
universities. 

Linking Large and Small Universities — ^The 
major motivation for developing Lnkages between 
small and large universities is to help the smaller 
institutions build their capacities to participate in 
development assistance projects. Through these 
linkages, AID and universities also hope to ensure 
access to all relevant resources. To date, partoerships 
have aime^ at pairing universities based on shared 
interest in the saric substantive field. 

AID and universities I.ave used a variety of 
methods to suppon linkages between large and smull 
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institutions. CRSPs allow staff to be drawn from 
small as well as large universities. Many small 
universities also are mentf>ers of consortia. Most 
historically black colleges and universities 
(HBCUs) are members of the Southeast Consortium 
for International Development [17]. Enactment of 
Title Xn created a program whereby land-grant 
universities and HBCUs participate in Joint Memo- 
randa of Understanding (JMOU); AID allocates 
funding to each partner to facilitate and enhance the 
involvement of each institution in future AID 
programs. Larger institutions sometimes engage 
HBCU partners to secure and implement a specific 
project — a practice that AID encourages. The Joint 
Memorandum of Understanding project was termi- 
nated in 1991, although a mechanism to continue 
support for HBCUs may be developed. 

Several difficulties hinder linking small univCTsi- 
ties with larger ones. Large universities may lack an 
incentive to form binding relationships with smaller 
schools that may not already house desired resources 
or expertise, and may not vigorously pursue over- 
seas oppornmities with these institutions [51]. 
Larger institutions also may dominate smaller ones 
in collaborations, hindering HBCU faculty ability to 
influence decisions. Critics of the HBCU program 
believe the arrangement focuses too much on 
benefiting the HBCUs and does not necessarily take 
into account what is in the best interest of the larger 
universities, AID, and the developing country recip- 
ients. However, a review of the JMOU program 
found that the partnership approach has been benefi- 
cial to both groups of organizations and to AID [5 1 ]. 

University and International Agricultural 
Research Center Linkages 

Much of the increase in agricultural production 
worldwide over the past two decades drew on the 
research and innovations of international collabora- 
tive networks, especially the International Agricul- 
tural Research Centers (lARCs). For example, much 
of the progress that has occurred in developing world 
agriculture—including some of the most famous 
breakthroughs* known collectively as the green 
revolution"— can be largely attributed to the contri- 
butions of lARCs. 

Since inception of the lARCs, U.S. universities 
have participated in their work. However, the basic 
philosophy for university involvement in lARCs has 
Q ^'hanged ui recent years. Initial altruistic motivations 
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have shifted to m emphasis on the potential for 
mutual beneflts resulting from knowledge discov- 
ered at the lARCs* Growing en^hasis on **rev»se 
technology transfer*' and a two-way flow of infor- 
mation in international agricultural research has 
revealed many areas of mutual interest and open^ 
up possibilities for sharing techniques and resources 
between the United States and lesser developed 
countries (LIX!s). This change in U.S. philosophy 
has broadened the rationale and expanded the 
possibilities for U.S. university/IARC linkages [cf: 
25]. 

The United States has a vested intenest in many of 
the major crops studied by the lARCs (table 4-1). 
Wheat, maize, sorghum, beans, cowpeas, rice, and 
barley serve as stales to U.S. and LDC agriculture. 
U.S. and LDC scientists seeking answers to prob- 
lems on the same crop or facing similar agroecologi- 
cal conditions have a strong basis for conducting 
cooperative research activities: agronomic tech- 
niques developed for one area of the world can often 
be applied to another. Texas has a black soil region, 
for example, similar to regions in Africa and Asia. 
lARCs present a forum in which mutually beneficial 
joint activities can take place. 

lARCs also serve as repositories for germplasm, 
the genetic resources that serve as the building 
blocks for many culrivars. Scientists from the United 
States and across the world draw on these genetic 
resources and constantly look for new sources of 
variation to integrate into ongoing programs. 
Through lARCs, U.S. universities have shared useful 
knowledge about genetic resources with other or- 
ganizations and benefited from new information 
from these organiz^ations. 

U.S. university participation in the lARCs also 
helps promote global flow of knowledge attained 
through scientific research. lARCs foster interna- 
tional exchange of information and knowledge 
among a worldwide network of scientists. In addi- 
tion to research requiring direct collaboration among 
international colleagues, lARCs sponsor confer- 
ences and woi^shops that also foster the flow of 
knowledge, Hius, a U.S. scientist working at a center 
has multiple opportunities to interact with counter- 
parts from all areas of the world. 

The relationship between U.S. universities and 
lARCs has a synergistic and self-perpetuating qual- 
ity. Increased university collaboration with lARCs 
contributes to the internationalization of U.S. uni- 
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Table 4-1— Primary Foci of International Agricultural Research Centers* 



Acronym 



Center 



Location 



Specif tc commodities: 
AVRDC 

CIAT 
CiMMYT 

CIP 

ILCA 

ILHAD 

INIBAP 

1RR1 

nc 

WARDA 

Geographical areas: 
CARD! 

CATIE 

ICARDA 

ICRISAT 

UTA 

Agricultural Inputs: 

IBPGR 

ICIPE 

iPDC 

Natural Resource System^ 
IBSRAW 

ICLARM 

ICRAF 

HMf 

Food and Agricultural Policy 

CAB! 

IFPRI 

ISNAR 



Asian Vegetable Research and Development Taiwan 
Center 

International Center for Tropical Agriculture CcMomWa 

Int^natior^aJ Maize and Wheat Improvement Mexico 
Cent^ 

International Potato Center Peru 

International Uvestock Center for Africa Ethiopia 

International Laboratory for Research on Animal Kenya 
Diseases 

International Network for the improvement of F.ance 

Banana and Plantain 

International Rice Research Institute Philippines 

International Trypanotoleranoe Center Gamti^a 

^st Africa Rice Ctovefopment Asw:iation Uberia 

CariW)ean Agricultural Research and Trinidad 

Development Institute 

Center for Trof^cal AgHoJltural Research and Costa Rica 

Training 

International Center for AgrioJltural Research in Syria, Lebanon 

the Dry Areas 

International Crops Research Institute for the India 

Semiarid Tropes 

Inl^national Institute of Tropical Agriculture Nigeria 

Internatlonai Board for Plant Genetic Resources Italy 

Int^natlonal Centre for Insect Physiology and Kenya 
Ecology 

International Fertilizer Development Center United States 

Internatlonai Board for Soli Research and Thailand 
Management 

International Cent^ for Living Aquatic Philippines 

Resources Management 
International Ctxjndl for Research In Kenya 

Agroforestry 

International Irrigatic^ Management Institute Sri Lanka 

Convnonwealth Agricultural Board international United Kingdom 
Inter national Food Policy Research Institute United States 
International Service for National Agricultural Netherlands 

Research! 



«Somfi lABCs af9 sponsored by th« ComultatlVfi Group on lnt«matlonaj Agrlojltumt Rdsdancfi. 

^wo n«w Intamatlonal tropical lof^t ras^ardi c«n1©fs, based In Cx>sla Rica and Indonesia, have been pfxjposed. 

SOURCE' Develcroed. In part, from InfcsTTiatlon presented in Consultative Gftxip on Intematkmal Agrtcultural 
Research The Secretariat, "Sustalnat^iHty Re .»?arch In the CGIAR— its Status and Future^ Agenda lt«n 
No. 9 of Consultative Qroup Meeting held May ^^une 2, 1989. Canberra, Australia {Washington. DC: 
CGIAR. 1989) 



versities. This will, in turn, spur future involvetnent 
of university staff members in lARC activities. 

U.S. universities already play a major role in 
training lARC researchers. A 1984 survey of staff at 
several Centers revealed that 48 perceiii of their 
researchers received their most recent degrees from 
U.S. universities; 90 percent of those degrees were 
O iwarded by U.S. land-grant institutions [9]. lARCs 
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also provide foreign students pursuing graduate 
degrees at U.S. universities with a forum to conduct 
research relevant to their LDC field of int^st— 
opportunities that may not exist at the U.S- univer- 
sity. Participating in the training of these LDC 
students also contributes to development of the 
future capacity of host country national agricultural 
research institutions where many students later 
work. Thus, linkages between U.S. universities and 
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lARCs offer benefits to the individuals involved 
today, and strengthen the future of international 
agricultural research. 

Constraints to University/IARC Collaboration 

lARC and university staff have identified few 
constraints to the formation of additional university/ 
lARC linkages. Some lARC personnel view re- 
search as their central objective and believe that 
training programs waste lARC researchers' time and 
resources; one solution might be to link the theses of 
graduate students being trained at lARCs to particu- 
lar lARC projects, thereby making their training 
beneficial to the research objc tives of the centers. 

A more critical constraint seems to be lack of 
financial support for U.S. scientists to participate in 
lARC programs. By one estimate, for every dollar 
contributed to lARC budgets, certain European 
governments allocate 3 dollars to link their scientists 
to the Centers; the United States devotes 3 cents for 
each dollar contributed [25]. A program specifically 
designed to encourage and support participation of 
U.S. scientists in LARC collaboration may be 
required. 

Approaches Used in Ilniversity/IARC Linkages 

Extensive collaborative links exist between the 
international centers and U.S. researchers, the ma- 
jority of whom work at U.S. universities [9], U.S. 
university staff work collaboratively with lARCs in 
each category of activity in which lARCs carry out 
collaborative work: 

• Research contracts commonly formalized and 
funded by an external donor (frequently AID), 
allows universities to assist lARCs by contrib- 
uting expertise in a particular area or towards a 
specific task. 

• Noncontract research collaboration includes a 
wide variety of activities, from the exchange of 
germplasm for reciprocal screening to conduct 
of formal, joint studies through visits or long- 
distance communication. 

• Research cooperation facilitates continuing 
correspondence and interaction to plan research 
programs. Cooperation may develop into more 
formal activities. 

• Personnel exchanges include sabbatical leaves 
in both directions and shorter forms of ex- 
changes. 

• Training activities fall into two general catego- 
^ ries: 1) training courses for researchers and 
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technicians from developing countries con- 
ducted at U.S. universities, and 2) degree- 
related student research projects, irvolving 
U.S. and LDC students, jointly administered by 
lARCs and universities. 

• information exchange includes joint pubUca- 
tion and sharing of research databases or other 
documentation programs. 

• Other informal collaboration includes a wide 
variety of activities, generally short-term, such 
as professional meetings, workshops, and plan- 
ning or review panels. 

AID has three programs specifically designed to 
encourage and support linkages between U.S. insti- 
tutions and lARCs: Collaborative Research on 
Special Constraints, Scientific Liaison Officers Pro- 
gram, and C1SP/IARC Linkages. In addition to 
continued support for these prograns, two relatively 
inexpensive opportunities exist to increase collabo- 
ration between L\RCs and U.S. researchers. 

Collaborative Research on Special Constraints — 
This relatively new program is intended to solve 
short-term problems that may be blocking techno- 
logical breakthroughs at the centers by allocating 2- 
to 3-year grants of approximately $50,000 a year for 
collaborative research between scientists at U.S. 
institutions and at lARCs. This approach already has 
proved cost-effective [53], and might beneficially be 
expanded. 

Scientific Liaison Officers Program — AID iden- 
tifies individual U.S. researchers to ser\'e as Scien- 
tific Liaison Officers to lARCs to improve linkages 
to the U.S. scientific community and to strengthen 
technical exchange between the centers and AID. 
The liaison officers help lARC researchers contact 
U.S. scientists conducting relevant research and 
assist U.S. researchers in establishing contact with 
center staff. Liaison officers are selected on the basis 
of professional excellence and interest in the re- 
seaich of tlie center for which tliey have been 
chosen; they make annual visits to the centers they 
represent, and serve as resource persons to AID 
personnel 

CRSP/IARC Linkages — AID encourages re- 
search linkages between CRSPs and relevant 
lARCs. In some cases, lARCs and CRSPs form 
linkages based on existing areas of common interest, 
in others, AID has prompted CRSPs to seek center 
researchers to participate in joint planning confer- 
ences and serve on evaluation panels. 
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Post-doctoral Fellowships — AID could support 
post-doctoral fellowships for U.S. researchers at 
lARCs with relatively little additional funding. 
Many post-doctoral fellows move into senior re- 
searcher positions either at the same center or 
elsewhere in the system. For example, nearly 70 
percent of the Rockefeller Foundation Social Sci- 
ence fellows remain in the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research system. At ap- 
proximately $33,000 per post-doctond year, $1 
million would provide opportunities for 30 scientists 
to come to the Centers. 

Small'Scale Collaborative Despite 
shared interests, lack of funding commonly con- 
strains the number of collaborative activities occur- 
ring between personnel at the international centers 
and then- U.S. colleagues. Small amounts of money, 
perhaps $5,000 to $20,000 a year, can support a 
graduate student working on a project of mutual 
interest, provide resources for a series of germplasm 
screening tests, or allow joint trials that require 
travel funds. For a cost of $1 million, 50 to 200 
activities could thus be supported. If treated as an 
augmentation to the core lARC contribution, these 
would require little managerial overhead. 

University/ Private Sector Linkages 

Private sector participation in international devel- 
opment assistance is one of AID'S four main 
objectives. This created interest in promoting link- 
ages between U.S. universities and private sector 
organizations- The term '^private sector" remains 
arrtoiguous, however, and has been defined to 
encompass a w ^de range of establishments. Diff<arent 
private sector entities play differing roles in the U.S. 
economy, have varied motivations for participating 
in the U.S. foreign assistance program, and develop 
distinct types of relationships with U.S. universities. 
For the purposes of this report, private sector has 
been defined to include three groups: private volun- 
tary organizations, private consulting firms, and 
agribusiness firms. In order to address the distinct 
issues involved in their linkages with U.S. universi- 
ties, each of the groups will be treated separately. 

University/Private Voluntary Organization 
Linkages 

Private voluntary organizations (PVOs) have 
broadened their capabilities in recent years, simulta- 
neously competing with and offering U.S. universi- 
O ies new opponunities. Due to a shift in philosophy 
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as well as congressional mandates to include PVOs 
in the development process, PVOs have shifted their 
major emphasis from disaster rebef and food aid to 
development assistance [113]. PVOs now play a 
substantial role in development assistance work, 
administering at least $1-2 billion in annual aid to 
developing nations, some of which is supported by 
AID. 

A number of factors have contributed to AID's 
mcreasing reliance on PVOs. Despite heterogeneity 
in the PVO community, many have emerged as 
sophisticated, well-organized development assist- 
ance actors. They are employing growing numbers 
of professional staff and forming long-term, strate- 
gic outlooks- PVOs have also expanded the range of 
LDC nongovernmental organizations with whom 
they interact [104]. Thus, PVOs have develop^ into 
a strong constituency for foreign assistance. As a 
result, despite apparent complementarities of uni- 
versity and PVO functions and the potentiial benefits 
of forming collaborative university/PVO relation- 
ships, competition for congressional funding gener» 
ally characterizes the imiversity/PVO relationship. 
Financial or programmatic incentives to members of 
both communities are probably necessary if success- 
fill university/PVO collaboration is to evolve. 

Moreover, PVOs and universities tend to reach 
out to different echelons of LDC societies. PVOs 
tend to focus on **bottom-up" or grassroots strate- 
gies, emphasizing developing capacities for action at 
the local level to solve local problems. Universities, 
on the other hand, tend to work fi'om the top down, 
focusing most of their woik at ministerial or 
institutional levels. Because PVOs commonly en- 
gage in short-temi projects disconnected from mam- 
stream institutional development, many of their 
innovations are not applied to otlier problems or 
replicated by other organizations. 

However, PVOs are increasingly called on to 
plan, administer, and caxiy out large-scale develop- 
ment projects; universities are simultaneously 
s caching for new ways to participate in AID*s 
development efforts. Thus, both communities are 
carrying out extensive policy and program evalua- 
tions. These simultaneous searches for new develop- 
ment assistance approaches may provide an opportu- 
nity for PVOs and universities to consider more joint 
endeavors. 

Members of both communities have recognized 
the potential benefits of carrying out cooperative 
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activities and have expressed interest in pursuing 
that potential. A 1984 AID-commissioned survey of 
180 PVOs and 120 universities revealed that both 
groups value their previous collaborative efforts, 
which mainly entailed PVOs hiring university con- 
sultants to carry out specific ta^ [44]. The survey 
also indicate that the two communities shared 
priorities in a number of areas, including: agricul- 
ture, rural development, livestock development, 
health, and water and sanitation. 

Recent cutbacks in Federal development assist- 
ance have affected both communities. An alliance 
between the two groups could strengthen their 
ability to influence Congress a^^d increase public 
support for development work. 

While university and PVO approaches represent 
different development assistance philosophies, they 
could prove to serve highly complementary func- 
tions. Through combined efforts, universities and 
PVOs could extend their assistance to an even 
broader spectrum of LDC populations. Although 
universities have made some major technological 
breakthroughs, they have been repeatedly criticized 
for failing to disseminate new knowledge and 
information to local populations. PVOs might pro- 
vide an effective vehicle for transf>orting useful 
knowledge from the generating institutions- 
including universities — to the people who can im- 
plement it. University /PVO collaboration could lead 
to adoption of successful PVO methods by universi- 
ties in their long-term development activities. Con- 
comitantly, PVOs could benefit from university 
expertise in development of training skills. 

Staffmg problems have afflicted universities 
working in development in the past. Many projects 
require long-term staff participation, while univer- 
sity personnel generally are unable to commit to 
such activities for extended periods of time. PVOs 
could enlist university personnel for short-term 
assignments on tlieir projects. This type of airaage- 
ment would benefit PVOs by providing them with 
the specific expertise they need, and would benefit 
universities by broadening the universities' interna- 
tional experience without depriving the university 
community of valued personnel for extended periods 
of time. Such assignments also would fit well into 
the academic calender, which restricts the availabil- 
ity of faculty members for overseas assignments. 

Constraints to U.S. University/ PVO Linkages — 
Despite potential successful university /PVO collab- 



oration, a number of constraints stand in the way of 
such linkages. Basic philosophical differences exist 
between PVOs and universities. The typically con- 
servative nature of universities tends to conflict with 
the generally untraditional nature of PVOs. While 
PVOs tend to be proactive and action-oriented, 
universities are more often reactive and response- 
oriented. These philoso|Aical differences have led to 
the development of friction between the PVO and 
university communities. Univewities often question 
the effectiveness of PVO efforts, because they view 
the size of and scope of PVO efforts as inadequate 
and unlikely to result in lasting change [1 1]. On the 
other hand, PVOs have questioned the relevance of 
university staff knowledge and expertise to develop- 
ing country conditions and have criticized university 
projects for failing to address the needs of the 
** poorest of the poor.'' 

AID has done little beyond organizing several 
pilot projects to stimulate PVOAiniversity coopera- 
tion. Structurally, the agency treats the university 
and PVO communities as separate development 
actors operating in unrelated spheres. AID sponsors 
advisory groups to each community — ^Advisory 
Council for Voluntary Foreign Assistance (ACVFA) 
for the PVOs and BIFAD for the universities — that 
operate independently with Uttle interaction. While 
AID has provided guidance to help PVO groups 
strengthen their c^abilities, and Title XII provided 
strengthening grants and other me'^hanisms to im- 
prove university performance, tlxe agency has not 
organized efforts to promote a collaborative rela- 
tionship between the two groups. Specifically, no 
funding mechanisms exist to support university/ 
PVO activities, and the two groups have not man- 
aged to commimicate the benefits of past collabora- 
tion successfully to AID. Because successful univer- 
sity /PVO linkages will depend on AID's support, 
little progress will be made in this area until AID 
recognizes the value of this type of cooperation. 

Approaches Used in U.S. University I PVO Link- 
ages — U.S. universities and PVOs have had little 
experience working together in international devel- 
opment activities. The Center for PVO/University 
Collaboration in Envelopment was established by 
Western Carolina University in 1979 to encoiu^age 
and institutionalize collaboration between PVOs 
and Appalachian universities to address rural pov- 
erty. TTie participants perceived a number of com- 
monalities between the problems of rural poverty in 
the United States and in developing nations, and saw 
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the value of applying solutions developed in re- 
sponse to problems in one region elsewhere. 

Based on meetings focused on involving PVOs 
concerned with the environment and natural re- 
sources in collaborative efforts with the universities 
and AID, BEFAD established a Standing Committor 
on Sustainable Agriculture in 1989, Composed of 
representatives from all three groups, the committee 
currently is developing a National Agenda for 
Promoting Sustainable Agriculture in Developing 
Countries. In addition, AID is supporting a number 
of university/PVO pilot projects to explore the 
effectiveness of this type of broad cooperation. 

Because so few examples of university/PVO 
collaboration exist, initial efforts to improve univer- 
sity/PVO collaboration could involve an AID- 
organized meeting between the agency and repre- 
sentatives of the PVO and university communities. 
Substantive discussions might assist AID in deter- 
mining the types of activities best suited for collabo- 
ration and the types of incentives needed to foster 
that collaboration. Collabrr^tion will likely work 
best in cases where universities, PVOs, AID, and 
LDC organizations work as parmers from project 
design and planning throughout project implementa- 
tion^ 

CRSPs may also provide a forum for university/ 
PVO collaboration. While CRSPs have been cited as 
effective examples of AID-supported university 
programs, they have been criticized for lacking 
extension elements. PVOs—recognizcd for their 
success in extension activities — could contribute 
these strengths to the CRSPs, ensuring the broad 
dissemination of CRSP-obtained research and tech- 
nology. 

AID could establish a clearinghouse to facilitate 
communication among AID, universities, and PVOs 
[cf: 1 10], A successful clearinghouse would provide 
PVOs with leclinological support and universities 
with useful evaluations of PVO experiences in 
implementing university-generated technology. 

The greatest opportunity for forming university/ 
PVO linkages may be in training. Poor or inadequate 
training programs often hinder the performance of 
PVO personnel working in developing nations. U.S. 
universities could be enlisted to train PVO staff and 
indigenous nongovernmental organization staff, 
thereby distributing the benefits of a widely recog- 
O nized university strength. Concomitantly, PVOs 
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could train university personnel in development of 
grassroots collaboration. 

Universities and PVOs also could explore the 
possibilities of creating links between LDC alumni 
of U.S. universities and PVOs within those LDCs. 
Tliese alumni, knowledgeable about the host country 
and likely to be famiUar with the philosophies 
backing the western organizations, could provide a 
valuable resource for PVOs. 

Unlversity^rivate Consulting Firm Linkages 

Significant collaboration currently occurs be- 
tween U.S. universities and private consulting firms 
working on AID-supported international develop- 
ment projects. Of 141 Title XII projects identified by 
BIFAD in 1988, private finns participated in some 
capacity in 23 percent of the contracts, leading 1 1 
percent of the activities and serving as subcontrac- 
tors in the remaining 12 percent [79]. 

Private consulting firms present universities with 
their most rigorous competition for development 
assistance projects, reflecting the overlapping func- 
tions of private fir is and universities woiting in this 
field. Tightening of AID's budget, the change in its 
project portfolio, AID's increased emphasis on 
short-term results, and growing emphasis on private 
sector development in the past decade have all led to 
an increased reliance on private sector firms in 
AID'S international woik. Private fimis now often 
replace universities as contractors. These factors 
have contributed to antagonism between universities 
and private firms. 

Increasing the number of university/private fiim 
linkages could provide an avenue for reinvolving 
universities in development assistance work while 
maintaining the current focus of the development 
assistance program. As the funds available for 
development assistance work diminish and competi- 
tion over the available funds increases, the expan- 
sion of university/private consulting firm linkages 
could also present a cost-effective method for 
accessing the best resources of these two develop- 
ment actors. 

Universities and private consulting firms have 
complementary resources and strengths and, 
through joint undertakings, might be able to com- 
pensate for each other *s weaknesses. While universi- 
ties' low staff turnover rates tend to bring an element 
of long-term stability to their work with AID, 
universities sometimes lack the staff with the 
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expertise necessary to carry out specific tasks or to 
work on individual projects. Regular fulJ-timc uni- 
versity staff fill about 62 percent of long- and 
short-tenn overseas technical assistance positions in 
Title Xn projects [80], Private firms, which tend to 
hire particular staff members to work on specific 
projects^ could help fill personnel gaps in these 
projects. 

Private firms have shown streiigths in certain 
areas of development assistance woxi^ including: 
private sector development, technical assistance to 
business activities, and short-term technical assist- 
ance. Because private firms engaged in development 
assistance activities are highly dependent on AID for 
survival, they have also learned cost-effective, 
efficient management methods. Collaboration be- 
tween universities and private firms could help 
universities conduct their development assistance in 
the results-oriented manner that AID prefers. 

Constraints to U.S. University /Private Consult- 
ing Firm Linkages — The current competition and 
antagonism between U.S. universities and private 
consulting firms serves as the strongest deterrent to 
forming increased linkages between the two. With 
the implementation of Title XII set-asides, bad 
feelings develop>ed between universities and private 
firms. Firms have argued that the set-asides create an 
**uneven playing field/' ensuring universities with 
easy access to AID contracts. Similarly^ because 
firms often hire ex-AlD employees, universities 
view private firms as having an inside track for 
winning bids. 

Areas of competitive overlap — such as extension 
activities and economic policy analysis — exacerbate 
this rivalry. Because a number of firms have 
expanded their portfolios in response to the decline 
in funding and limited opportunities, universities 
and private firms find themselves competing over 
more and more projects. 

Universities and private consulting firms do work 
together when they view collaboration as mutually 
beneficial. University/private fimi linkages will 
likely continue to form in these cases, particularly 
given the increased complexity and size of AID 
projects. While expanded university/private finn 
linkages would likely offer AID and developing 
countries access to improved resources, a formal 
collaboration program does not seem to offer many 
Q ^-enefits to either universities or private firms and 
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thus may not facilitate universit^^/'private firm link- 
ages. 

Approaches Used in US. University /Private 
Consulting Firm Linkages — ^The most common 
mechanism employ ixi in forming university/private 
firm linkages, the contract-subcontract relationship^ 
specifies the demands expected fi-om and the bene- 
fits antic^)ated by each party involved. Because of 
their honed management skills, experience in project 
implementation, and cost-effective methods for 
winning proposals, private firms tend to be effective 
lead contractors. They apply these skills particularly 
effectively when carrying out short-term projects. 
Universities are perceived as more effective prime 
contractors on long-term projects that comply with 
their traditional strengths, such as institution- 
building activities. 

Universities and private flrais currently share 
certain personnel through various informal mecha- 
nisms. Because university and private firm staff 
members are often recruited from the same places, 
lines sometimes blur between the two entities. 
University staff often play short-term advisory roles 
at firms, and private fimis often hire university 
specialists, particularly economists, to work on their 
development projects. 

Increasing exchange of personnel between uni- 
versities and private consulting firms may facilitate 
collaboration between the two groups. Homestays at 
private firms by university personnel, and vice versa, 
could provide means to educate staff from one entity 
on the techniques employed by the other. Staff 
sharing, however, previously has led to some 
discomfort on the part of universities. Private firms 
usually can offer the financial incentives necessary 
to enlist the assistance of the specific university staff 
members needed to meet the demands of their 
contracts. Universities tend to resent private firms 
tapping into their resources in this manner without 
fully involving the universities in those contracts 
[43]. 

AID efforts to promote collaboration between 
universities and private consulting firms may re- 
quire little more than support for open competition 
for projects or specification of preference for collab- 
oration in AID'S Request For Proposals. Both 
methods require A^D to match the strengths of each 
private firm and university with the particular 
demands of individual projects. 
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A Title Xll-type mechanism may prove advanta- 
geous for projects that fall iato universities' field of 
comparative advantage, such as long-temi institu- 
tion-building activities. The proposed Institutional 
Linkages program is designed, in part, to accomplish 
this. AID could maximize the use of open competi- 
tion as a means of finding the best contractor in cases 
where no candidates have inherently superior 
strengths, but simultaneously universities could be 
ensured access to the types of projects for which they 
are best equipped. 

Increased use of AID contracts that specify the 
desire for joint university /private firm activities may 
provide another means for fostering collaboration in 
AID projects that would benefit from the involve- 
ment of both a university and a private consulting 
firm. For example, private sector development 
projects that also have training components would 
likely benefit from joint paiticipation. 

Awarding joint study grants to universities and 
private consulting firms also may provide an effec- 
tive method for contributing to the available devel- 
opment literature. Private firms perform the majority 
of AID project evaluations and, therefore, serve 
reservoirs of knowledge on past AID project: ^ 
Universities have the capacity to synthesize that 
knowledge and develop it into more generally 
applicable theory. The entire international develop- 
ment community could benefit from collaborative 
efforts geared at creating improved frameworks and 
hypotheses for understanding past development 
efforts and miproving future ones. 

University I Agribusiness Linkages 

U.S. agribusiness experience working in Third 
World countries has been scant, as arc examples of 
U.S. university /agribusiness collaborations in devel- 
opment assistance projects. Despite the growing 
emphasis on integrating the private sector into 

I aid's development work, the resources of U S 

agribusiness largely remain untapped. The dearth of 
agribusiness participation in AID's development 
assistance activities can be attributed largely to two 
factors: agribusiness firms' inability to see a place 
for themselves in development assistance, and 

■ AID'S difficulty concepuializing and developing a 

direct, meaningful relationship with agribusiness. 

Universities and agnbusiness have worked to- 
gether effectively on the domestic front and may be 
Q able to transfer that collaboration abroad success- 
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fully. Private businesses have played a role in 
determining the research agenda at universities and 
then providing support for that research. Private firm 
representatives serve on university advisory com- 
mittees and governing boards, and agribusiness 
firms frequently participate in imiversity confer- 
ences. 

For example, U.S. universities and domestic 
agribusiness firms recently launched the National 
Agribusiness Education I>evelopment Project with 
the support of USDA. This project, sponsored by 30 
agribusiness firms, aims at encouraging the creation 
of a model masters degree curriculum and develop- 
ing a new way to deliver agribusiness education. The 
project should offer benefit:: to both communities: 
for agribusiness, it provides an approach to help 
narrow the gap between the demand for professional 
agribusiness managers and die supply of trained 
graduates; for universities, the project shows 
agribusiness support for academic programs jointly 
managed by colleges of agriculture and of business. 
Thus, universities and agribusiness have found ways 
to provide advantages to both communities through 
collaboration; the international sphere may provide 
similar opportunities for mumal gains. 

Although potential for successful collaboration 
between U.S. universities and agribusiness firms 
exists, development assistance activities suitable for 
agribusiness participation are few. The range of 
activities for U.S. university/agribusiness collabora- 
tion in development assistance activities, is even 
more narrowly defined. 

With decreasing funds allocated to development 
assistance activities and increasing emphasis on 
private sector involvement in these efforts, AID has 
expressed increasing interest in involving agribusi- 
ness firms in its development assistance work. 
Among the possibilities envisioned by the agency is 
the development of joint activities that require a mix 
of the type of skills that the two entities have to offer. 
Agribusiness fiims offer capital resources in the 
form of investment and credit, the provision of 
goods and services, management acumen and busi- 
ness skills, and an ability to market advanced 
technology through licensing and R&D work. Many 
of these strengths could complement the traditional 
activities carried out by U.S. universities. 

University/agribusiness collaboration might help 
to eliminate some of the tensions between these two 
communities based on commotiity group pressure. 
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Some agribusiness finns have viewed U.S. univer- 
sity efforts in developing nations as detrimental to 
the firm's business activities, particularly in cases 
where the university work contributes to LDC 
production of a crop that could provide competition 
for U.S. producers. An emphasis on collaboration 
between universities and agribusiness in develop- 
ment assistance could reduce this friction. 

By participating in the development assistance 
process, agribusiness firms may hasten their access 
to the profits available from Tlsird World markets. 
Growth and profitabiLty of U.S, agribusiness largely 
depends on the development of LEKT markets for 
U.S. products- Hastening the development process 
wiU provide them witli quicker access to these new 
consumers. 

Constraints on University/Agribusiness 
Linkages 

A primary obstacle to U.S. university /agribusiness 
firm collaboration is difficulty reconciling the con- 
tradictory qualities of business oriented agricuhure 
firms with academically oriented universities. The 
profit natuxe of agribusiness, and its potential to 
skew a private firm's ability to act as an objective 
partner, has often appeared contrary to traditional 
development assistance objectives and incompatible 
with the philosophies of AID and the universities 
participating in this type of work. 

International development assistance is not the 
primary concern or activity of agiibusiness firms, as 
it is with many of the private sector organizations 
examined earlier. Because these firms do not con- 
sider development assistance a priority, much of the 
competition afflicting university relationships with 
other development actors does not exist in the 
university/agribusiness relationship. However, pro- 
moting university-agribusiness linkages likely will 
require powerful incentives. 

Approaches in University/Agribusiness Linkage^^ 

Universities and agribusiness have had a short 
history of collaboration in AID-supported develop- 
ment activities. Two agribusiness associations fund 
individual land-grant university faculty to demon- 
strate techniques for improving livestock and aquac- 
ultixre production in developing countries, with the 
expectation that increased U.S. sales of feed grains 
^wUl result from this project, 
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A hvestock development project in Belize shows 
how AID was able to enlist university/agribusiness 
collaboration in development assistance. Subse- 
quent to successful lobbying of AID by the U.S. 
Feed Grains Council (USFGC), the terms of the 
government bidding process specifically required 
university/agribusiness collaboration. State-level af- 
filiates of USFGC participate in the funding and 
selection of t^hnical assistance projects conducted 
by land-grant faculty and staff. University/agribusiness 
cooperation achieved scant success with this project 
because some universities participating in the pro- 
ject interpreted the instmctions to mean they could 
hire individud agribusiness pereonnel rather than 
develop a joint university/agribusiness endeavor. 

The American Soybean Association/AID Liaison 
Committee was first established as a means to ease 
tensions among soybean producers, universities, and 
AID; however, it has evolved into a mechanism for 
promoting development cooperation. The commit- 
tee identifies projects that mutually assist LDCs and 
the U.S. soybean industry [24]. Although still 
strongly opposed to publicly funded, production- 
oriented agricultural aid, the Association has devel- 
oped into a positive force for economic development 
in developing nations relative to many other U.S. 
farm groups [60]. 

Successful university/agribusiness collaboration 
will depend on identifying the regions and the types 
of economies best suited for the type of collaborative 
activities these actors wish to undertake. AID's Asia 
and Near East Bureau has shown a distinct interest 
in pursuing agribusiness involvement in their devel- 
opment work, identifying one of its highest priorities 
to be strengthening collaboration between U.S. 
agribusiness and AID to develop new markets and 
investment opportunities. 

AID, universities, and agribusiness will need to 
work together to determine where university/ 
agnbusiness collaboration would prove most suc- 
cessful The best areas for university/agribusiness 
collaboration may lie in advanced developing coun- 
tries where the infrastructxire for private sector 
development and profit motives for agribusiness 
participation already exist. The types of projects 
suited for joint undertakings might enlist universi- 
ties to provide project analysis, training, education, 
and technological support and engage agribusiness 
to build processing or waste management facilities 
and to lead the management and marketing systems. 
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AID established the Bureau for Private Enterprise 
(AID/BPE) to facilitate access to private sector 
expertise. Working with AID/BPE and BIFAD, AID 
could establish an advisory committee to examine 
mechanisms for promoting and directing university/ 
agribusiness cooperation. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA), and particularly the Private 
Sector Relations Division of its Organization for 
International Cooperation in Development, could 
promote similar discussions, 

AID may not prove the best candidate for 
organizing joint endeavors between imiversities and 
agribusiness; USDA may prove a better facilitator of 
university/agribusiness collaboration. First, USDA 
and agribusiness have a long history of working 
together; they are comfortable with each other and 
familiar with each other's policies. Second, unlike 
AID and agribusiness^ USDA and these firms tend to 
share many of the same objectives. This shared 
philosophy may promote a more compatible work- 
ing relationship. 

University/Federal Agency Linkages 

Aldiough the primary channel of U.S. university 
involvement in development assistance has been 
through the Agency for International Development, 
other Federal departments and agencies have inter- 
national offices active in international agriculture, 
natural resources, and environmental affairs. Many 
of these have established cooperative arrangements 
with AID. 

Among the relevant offices are: USDA's Office 
for International Cooperation in Development and 
Foreign Agriculture Service, the Forest Service's 
Office of hiternational Forestry and Forestry Sup- 
port Program, the Environmental Protection 
Agency's Office of hiternational Activities, and 
international offices of the Department of the 
Interior (e.g.. National Park Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service) and National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. Tliese offices historically are 
small and marginal to the primary mandate of their 
own institutions, but they may expand their efforts 
with the increasing international concern over sus- 
tainable agriculture and environmental issues, and 
streamlining of AID activities. 

USDA has long had a close relationship with U.S. 
land-grant universities (and through them, to U.S. 
agribusiness) related to domestic agiicultural and, 
O nore recently, natural resource and environment 



teaching, research, and extension. It also has had 
authority since 1977 to participate in multi- 
institutional international research and extension, 
and to strengthen U.S. colleges and universities to 
help them participate in this collaboration (see box 
4.A). 

Thus, USDA's sup|K)rt for international agricul- 
tural and environmental activities could be ex- 
panded, especially in those areas that provide clear 
benefit to the United States. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that, to remain economically competitive 
and environmentally sound, U.S. agriculture will 
need access to new crop varieties, new pest and 
disease control materials and techniques, and new 
information on the workings of various agroecologi- 
cal systems. 

For example, USDA, U,S. universities, and over- 
seas institutions might found new Collaborative 
Research Support Programs (CRSPs) to investigate 
crops of mutual importance. The eight extant CRSPs 
have provided substantial benefits to the supporting 
countries, including the United States. For example, 
nearly every commercial sorghum variety sold in the 
Unit^ States is derived from varieties developed 
through the Sorghum and Millet CRSP, The Bean 
and Cowpca CRSP used gemiplasm from develop- 
ing coimtries to develop bean varieties that have 
generated approximately $12,960,000 for Michigan 
fanners alone [25]. Similar collaborative programs 
could be established for research on other major 
commodities. 

USDA might increase support for scientists from 
U.S. universities to conduct collaborative research at 
hiternational Agricultural Research Centers and 
through other international research and develop- 
ment networks (e.g., the International Biotechnol- 
ogy Collaboration Program). As previously noted, 
AID does not match its core contribution to the 
l-XRCs with funding for participation in lARC 
activities. Tliis participation provides U,S. scientists 
exposure not only to knowledge and research results 
generated by the Center, but also to the work of 
visiting scientists from Europe and elsewhere. 

However, to date USDA has devoted little effort 
and resources to international agriculture. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, USDA invests no more than I 
percent of its research funds annually in interna- 
tional agricultural research activities; less than 25 
researchers and 100 counselors and agricultural 
attaches are posted overseas to implement USDA 
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Box M-^urrent Lsgisiadve Aulhorifyfor USDA St^ppon af intermiwrna AgrkiO^^ Re^ear^h, 

Ex^n^n, and Technical Assistance 

PuUUc Uw 13: Natkonal Agriodmna Reiou^h, Exteas^ §sid Teadiiag i^altey Act of 1977^ mm mendodh 

SEC t4S8.immNAnONAt 
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activities. In contrast, France's Center for Interna- 
tional Agricultural Research and Development dis- 
seminates nearly 800 professionals worldwide [25]. 
Expanding USDA's international activities thus is 
likely to require expansion of international office 
staff and new funds. 

In response to the 1990 reauthorization of US DA 
programs to strengthen the international capacities 
of State universities and land-grant colleges, USDA 
and the U.S. universities, under the leadership of the 
National Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges, are proposing a $25 miUion Interna- 
tional Agriculture Program Initiative (lAPI). The 
goal of lAPI is '*to promote international research, 
extension, and higher education programs in the 
U.S. self-interest and to bring the economic benefits 
of international work to U.S. farmers'' [48]. Key 
components of lAPI fall in four primary areas. 

• Research — strengthening international re- 
search capacity of land-grant university scien- 
tists, grants for research relevant to interna- 
tional competitiveness of U.S. agriculture, and 
funding to conduct collaborative international 
agricultural research. 

• Extension-— expand bilateral technical assist- 
ance and promote application of new technolo- 
gies developed overseas to U.S. agricultxire. 

• Higher Education—expand curricula and sup- 
port faculty and graduate participation in inter- 
national food and agricultural endeavors. 

• National Agricultural Library — expand collec- 
tion and transmission of international agricul- 
tural information relevant to U.S. agricultural 
competitiveness. 

The proposal currently is under consideration by 
university, commtxlity, and congressional groups. 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR 
UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION IN 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Since shifting its direction for development assist- 
ance. AID also has identified additional develop- 
ment needs and oppominities that may offer new 
opportunities for university involvement. These 
include: 1) sustainable agriculture and nat\iral re- 
sources management, and 2) links witli advances! 
developing countries and attention to second genera- 
O ion problems of instimtions. 



Sustainable Agriculture and Natural 
Resources Management 

Sustainable agriculture and naniral resources 
management have received heightened AID atten- 
tion in the past few years. Sometimes the two are 
addressed separately and sometimes together. Their 
growing importance can be ^n in the Plan for 
Supporting Natural Resources Management and the 
Natural Resources Management Support projtK^t for 
Sub-Saharan Africa; the environment and natural 
resource strategy for Central America; the BIFAD 
Task Force on both issues; the current Asia and Near 
East Bureau's development of a natural resource 
management strategy; and the S&T Office of 
Agriculture review of its strategy. 

Obhgations for this work are not well docu- 
mented, but appear to have increased since the 1970s 
and may have rcach^ a plateau for the immediate 
future- International attention to these two areas 
continues to increase, implying that obligations for 
this work may not be keeping pace. While activities 
and funding for these areas have increased^ it is not 
clear to what extent universities can benefit. A 
number of factors may limit their involvement: 

• Only a small number of VS. schools are 
perceived to have the expertise to perform 
sustainable agriculture and natural resources 
management technology research and transfer 
in a developing coimtry context (8]. 

• AID'S focus is no longer on research nor the 
type of large-scale institution-building that 
universities have contributed to in the past. 
Much of AID'S work is geared to PVOs and 
nongovernmental organizations, in part be- 
cause they also have relevant expertise and also 
because AID hopes to leverage their funds for 
this work. (The Bureaus for Africa and for Latin 
America and Caribbean stress the role of 
nongovermnental organizations in their envi- 
ronment and namral resource strategies.) 

• Title XII has done little to promote university 
involvement in environment and natural re- 
sources [78]. 

AID'S new Environment Initiative and BIFAD's 
recent establishment of the Standing Committee on 
Sustainable Agriculuire reflects a growing interest 
in AID and the U.S, university communit>' in 
environmental and natural resource issues. Still, 
much of AID'S increased work is seen as responding 
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to proactive privale organizations. Environmentally 
sustainable development issues are of growing 
concern to many contemporary development actors 
within the university and PVO communities. U.S. 
universities and PVOs have separately carried out a 
number of activities mvoiving natural resource 
management in the past. University/PVO collabora- 
tion may serve as an effective means for addressing 
environmental issues. 

University development of proposals for univer- 
sity involvement, and for building the capability to 
cany out natural resource and environmental 
work — in training, research, policy, institution 
building, or other activities — would be a way to gain 
further AID interest and support. For Title XII 
universities to cultivate these opportunities will 
require outreach from the colleges of agriculture 
(that tend to control technical assistance programs) 
with other parts of the university with relevant 
expertise, particularly environment and natural re- 
sources management. Significant potential in these 
areas also lies outside the Title XII universities, and 
in fact much of the work that has been done has been 
undertaken by non-Title XII schools. A 1988 
BIFAD document notes that; 

The diverse talents in the forestry schools, depan- 
mcnts of fisheries and wildlife, in faculties of range, 
soil, ecology, and in the varied water programs areas 
have had limited involvement through Title XII 
programs to date. Yet they have importxmt capabili- 
ties in both project development and human and 
institutional development that can improve the 
developing cotmtries' capacity for fomiing and 
implementing economic and social polices that 
integrate environment, natural resources, and sus- 
tainable agriculture issues [78]. 

Substantial opportunities as well as challenges for 
university collaboration lie in fields that are rela- 
tively new to the development assistance agenda, 
but that have rapidly gained imponance. Sustainable 
agriculture, policy research and analysis, and envi- 
ronmental issues in recent years have emerged as 
priorities in development assistance programs. 
Through joint efforts, universities may develop a 
comparative advantage at: 

• conducting research on environmental issues 
and developing designs and strategies for 
^ related projects, 
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• building or enhancing indigenous capacity to 
provide susta'^iable rgricultural technology, 
and 

• developing links between experts in specific 
fields at different institutions to provide much- 
needed information and analytical capacities in 
policy reform. 

However, neither AID nor universities have taken 
advantage of the range of resources available for 
such collaborative ventures. Data banks and person- 
nel rosters of all staff who have the interest and 
expertise required for project activity could be 
developed and made available. 

Collaborative efforts among consortia members, 
or other linkages, should make course offerings in 
such areas as sustainable agriculture, low-resource 
agriculture, and agroforestry accessible to a larger 
number of students across the various universities. 
Furthermore, universities can collaborate to offer a 
unique service in development assistance by direct- 
ing training for a specific country or region. The 
University of Wisconsin and Purdue University 
effectively carri^ out such a program for 300 
Brazilian students, administering programs spread 
over more than 30 institutions. 

AID recently has established the Sustainable 
Agricultural Systems Collaborative Research Sup- 
port Program (CRSP) in response to congressional 
mandates. AID has requested the National Academy 
of Sciences to assist in development of this CRSP: 

The NAS will appoint a panel of experts from U.S. 
and international institutions; idratify rcsearchable 
constraints to sustainable agriculture; identify re- 
quired component disciplines; develop mechanisms 
for integration of components; and design a global 
implementation pbn for a sustainable agriculture 
CRSP [100]. 

Supporting universities have not been identified, but 
clearly could play a prominent role. 

Finally, the lARCs have identified sustainable 
agriculture as an important goal of their international 
agricultural research programs. In general, the 
lARCs have incorporated research related to agricul- 
tural sustainability into ongoing work **as the issue 
has gained salience and its omission in the past has 
been seen to have incurred costs or added risks" 
[18]. In fact, the underlying mission of the CGIAR 
system has been modified by experience with 
nonsustainabihty of some systems developed: 
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While tiie system was bom with the mission of 
increasing total food pnxlucticm potential in devel- 
oping countries, it is ever clearer that this c*jective 
is tempejned by sustainability cimsideraticms, by the 
need to lower external infHits, and by the need to 
suj^rt poor people who live in less-favored areas 
that will never contribute substantially to aggregate 
food production [18]. 

Most lARCs have some work underway related to 
the physical, biological, and socioeconomic deter- 
minants of sustainable systems. Despite recognition 
of the high priority of agncultural sustainability 
concerns, however, many lARCs are •'reluctant to 
reallocate existing resources so rapidly as to endan- 
ger the successful completion of ongoing research" 
[18]. Increased support, both financial and human, 
probably is required for a major increase in lARC 
attention to sustainable agriculture. AID, USDA, 
and U.S. universities could assist these efforts. 

Second Generation Development Assistance 

The other two new development opportunities — 
building links with advanced developing countries 
and addressing second generation problems of 
developing country institutions — do not receive 
substantial funding but they may offer significant 
potential for university involvement. One AID 
official has characterized aspects of these emerging 
opportunities: 

A new wave of projects appears to be emerging of 
a '^second generation" chaiacter where AID is 
retumin'* to developing country universities which it 
formerly assisted and ^tablishing a new round of 
project assistance. This second generation of assist- 
ance will likely be of a different order with the focus 
less on institutional pairing than cm assisting the 
revitalization of the host-country university through 
collaboration with faculty and networks from a wide 
range of universities in both the developed and 
developing countries [321. 

A cuaent criticism of U.S. assistance is that once 
the Unitexl States is successful in helping a country 
develop, AID's ties with the country are cut and the 
United States is less able to benefit from this 
success. Increased attention is being paid to the 
concept of '^mutual benefits" of assistance, in 
which th the '^cipient and the United States gain. 
An example of mutual benefits in agriculture would 
be using assistance to link U.S. public and private 



agricultural research agencies with countries that 
have developed strong national agricultural research 
systems to conduct research of benefit to both 
countries. 

TTiere is one concern about how development 
oriented this work would be, since the focus would 
probably be on more advanced research topics. 
Questions arise about AID's involvement given its 
present mandate. Another U.S. agency, such as 
USDA or the National Science Foundation might be 
more appropiate. 

A further difficulty may arise from a strong U.S. 
domestic constituency arguing that development 
assistance should not lead to developing country 
competition with U.S. exports (see box 3-A in ch. 3). 
A focus on the less develops countries has partly 
avoided this problem since many of these countries 
do not pose serious competition to U.S. producers, 
at least in the short-term. The advanced developing 
coimtries on the other hand could pose more serious 
competition, and programs to collaborate with them 
may engender greater domestic political opposition. 

Agricultural institutions that have received U.S. 
foreign aid now may be facing criticisms on the 
relevancy/effectiveness of their work and even 
wondering about their continued existence. U.S. 
U5iiversities could play a role in addressing some of 
these problems by: 

• educating the next generation of faculty; 

• providing accesF to advances in science and 
-education; 

• helping build new piO^rrjViS (e.g., in the social 
sciences, agribusiness?, natural resources and 
environment, and torestry); 

• helping the school play an increased role in 
research or policy advice; 

• fmding alternate funders; and 

• linking to constituency groups. 

At the snme time, schools in developing countries 
may need to reduce their emphasis on increase<^ 
agricultural production, avoid overspecialization 
and the fragmentation of disciplines, and focus 
instead on being an agent of rural development. This 
means emphasizing employment, income genera- 
tion, environment and natural resource management, 
and rural policy and institutional issues [30,31]. 
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Appendix A 

Title XII: Famine Prevention and Freedom From Hunger^ 



Sec. 296. General Provisions—ia) The Congress 
declares that, in order to prevent famine and establish 
freedom from hunger, the United States should strengthen 
the capacities of the United States land-grant and other 
eligible universities in program-related agricultunU insti- 
tutional development and research, . . , , shcuid improve 
their participaticMi in the United States Government's 
international efforts to apply more effective agricultural 
sciences to the goal of increasing world food production, 
and in general should provide increased and longer term 
support to the application of science to solving food and 
nutrition problems of the developing countries. 

The Congress so declares because it finds — 

(1 ) that the establishment, oidowment, and continu- 
ing support of land-grant universities in the United 
States by Federal, State, and county governments has 
led to agricultural progress in this country; 

(2) that land-grant and other universities in the 
United States have demonstrated over many years their 
ability to cooperate with foreign agricultural institu- 
tions in expanding indigenous food production for both 
domestic and intemationa] markets; 

(3) that, in a world of growing population with 
rising expectations, increased food production and 
improved distribution, storage, and marketing in the 
developing countries is necessary not only to prevent 
hunger but to build the economic base for growth, and 
moreover, that the greatest potential for increasing 
world food supplies is in the developing countries 
where the gap between food need and food supply is the 
greatest and current yields are lowest; 

(4) that increasing and making more yecure the 
supply of food is of greatest benefit to the poorest 
majority in the developing world; 

(5) that research, teaching, and extension activities, 
and appropriate institutional development therefore are 
prime factors in increasing agricultural production 
abroad (as well as in the United States) and in 
improving food distribution, storage, and marketing; 

(6) moreover, that agricuhural research abroad has 
in the past and will continue in the fiiturc to prcwidc 
benefits for agriculture in the United States and that 



increasing the availability of food of higher nutritional 
quality is of benefit to all; and 

(7) that imiversities need a dependable source of 
Federal funding, as well as other fmancing, in order to 
expand, or in some cases to continue, their efforts to 
assist in increasing agricultural pnxluction in develop- 
ing countries, 

(b) Accordingly, the Congress declares that, in order to 
prevent famine and establish freedom from hunger, 
various components must be brought together in order to 
increase world food production, including— 

(1) strengthening the capabilities of universities to 
assist in increasing agricuhural production in develop- 
ing counmes; 

(2) institution-^building programs for deve lopment 
of national and regional agricultural research and 
extension capacities in developing countries which 
need assistance; 

(3) international agricultural research centers; 

(4) contract rcseairh; and 

(5) research program grants. 

(c) 'llic United States should — 

(1) effectively involve the United States land-grant 
and other eligible universities more extensively in each 
component; 

(2) provide mechanisms for the universities to 
participate and advise in the planning, development, 
implementation, and administration of each compa- 
nent; and 

(3) assist such universities in ccwpcrativc joint 
efforts with— 

(A) agricultural institutions in developing na- 
tions, and 

(B) regional and international agricultural re- 
search centers, directed to strengthening their joint 
and respective capabilities and to engage them more 
effectively in research, teaching, and extension 
activities for solving problems in food production, 
distribution, storage, marketing, and consumption in 
agriculturally underdeveloped nations. 



iTiUc XII was established in the latcraatioDal Developmcat and Food AssLstaxiC^ Act o< 1975 (22 li S C. 2220a. sec. 312 of Ptjbhc l^w ^161 (89 
Stal 849)) and was ^bstiuitwlly amended by the IntcrL^onal Dcveloptncnt and Food A&sistam:c Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-424; 92 Stat. 945), 
Intematioml Ctevclopmenl Cooperation AlI of 1979 (Public Law 9<V53, 93 Stat. 3(>4). aiKl section 6 of Rcorganiriition Plan No. 2 of 1979, which 
established the IDCA and traosfcrrcd all rcspon^iibiLities for the implementation of this title fnjra the Administrator of !hc Agency lor International 
Development to the Direciox of FDCA. 
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(d) As used in this title, the term ** universities * ' means 
those colleges or universities in each State, territory, or 
possession of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, . . . which are commonly known as land- 
grant" universities; , . . sea-grant colleges: and other 
United States colleges and universities whicn — 

(1) have demonstrable capacity in teaching, re- 
search, and extension activities in the agricultural 
sciences; and 

(2) can contribute effectively to the attainment of 
the objective of this title. 

(e) As used in this title, the term * 'Administrator'' 
means the Administrator of the Agency for Intematic ml 
Development. 

Sec. 297. General Authority — (a) To carry out the 
purposes of this title, tlie President is authorized to 
provide assistance on such terms and conditions as he 
shall d^ermine — 

(!) to strengthen the capabilities of universities in 
teaching, research, and extension work to enable them 
to implement current programs authorized by para- 
graphs (2) (3) (4), and (5) of this subsection. . . . ; 

(2) to build and strengthen the institutitnial capacity 
and human resources skills of agriculturally developing 
countries so that these countries may participate more 
fully in the international agriculture problem-solving 
effort and to introduce and adapt new solutions to local 
circumstances; 

(3) to provide program support for long-term 
collaborative university research, in the developing 
countries themselves to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, on food production, distribution, storage, market- 
ing and consumption; 

(4) to involve universities more fiilly in the interna- 
tional Uvtwork of agricultural science, including the 
international research centers, the activities of interna- 
tional organizaticHis such as the United Nations Envel- 
opment Program and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and the institutions of agriculturally developing 
nations; and 

f5) to provide program support for international 
agricultiual research centers, to provide support for 
research projects identified for specific problem- 
solving needs, and to develop and strengthen national 
research systems in the developing countries. 

(b) Programs under this title shall be carried out so as 
to — 

(1) utilize and strengthen the capabilities of 
universities in — 



(A) developing capacity in the cooperating nation 
for classrcx>m teaching in agriculture, plant and 
animal sciences, human nutrition, and v(Kational 
and domestic arts and other relevant fields appn^- 
ate to local needs; 

(B) agricultural research to be ccxiducted in the 
cooperating nations, at international agricultural 
research centers, or in the United States; 

(C; the planning, initiation, and development of 
extension sCTviccs through which infonnatic«i con- 
cerning agriculture and related subjects will be made 
available directly to farmers and farm families in the 
agriculturally developing nations by means of edu- 
cation and demonstration; or 

(D) the exchange of educators, scientists, and 
students for the purpose of assisting in successful 
development in the cooperative nations; 

(2) take into account the value to the United States 
agriculture of such programs, integrating to the extent 
practicable the programs and financing authorized 
under this title with those supported by other Federal or 
States resources so as to maximize the contribution to 
the development of agriculture in the United States and 
in agriculturally developing nations; and 

(3) whenever practicable, build on the existing 
programs and institutions including those of the 
universities and the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

(c) To the maximum extent practicable, activities 
under this section shall — 

(1) be directly related to the food and agricuhural 
needs of developing countries; 

(2) be carried out within the developing countries; 

(3) be adapted to local circumstances; 

(4) provide for the most effective interrelationship 
between research, education, and extension in promot- 
ing agricultural development in developing countries; 
and 

(5) emphasize the improvement of kx:al systems for 
delivering the best available knowledge to the small 
farmers of such countries, 

(d) The President shall exercise his authority under 
this secticm through the Administrator. 

Sec, 298. Board for International Food and Agricul- 
tural Development — (a) To assist in the administration 
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of the programs authorized by this title, the President shall 
establish a permanent Board for International Food and 
Agricultural Development (hereafter in this tide referred 
to as the ** Board'') consisting of seven members, not less 
than four to be selected from the univa^ities. Terms of 
meni>ers shall be set by the President at the time of 
appointment. Members of the Board shall be entitled to 
such reiniursement for expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties (including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence while away from their homes or regular place 
of business) as the President deems ^propriate. 

(b) The Board's general areas of responsibility shall 
include, but not be limited to — 

(1) participating in the planning, development, and 
implementation of, 

(2) initiating recommendations for, and 

(3) monitoring of, the activities described in section 
297 of this title. 

(c) The Board's duties shall include, but not necessar- 
ily be limited to — 

(1) participating in the formulation of basic policy, 
procedures, and criteria for project proposal review, 
selection, and monitoring; 

(2) developing and keeping current a roster of 
universities — 

(A) interested in exploring their potential for 
collaborative relationships with agricultural institu- 
tions, and with scientists woriung on significant 
progiams designed to increase food production in 
developing countries, 

(B) having capacity in the agricultural sciences, 

(C) able to maintain an appropriate balance of 
teaching, research, and extension functions, 

(D) having capacity, experience, and commit- 
ment with respect to international agricultural ef- 
forts, and 

(E) able to contribute to solving the problems 
addressed by this title; 

(3) recommending which developing nations could 
benefit from programs carried out under this title, and 
identifying those nations which have an interest in 
establishing or developing agricultural institutions 
which engage in teaching, research, or extension 
activities; 

(4) reviewing and evaluating meniorandums of 
understanding or other documents that detail the tenns 
and conditions between the Administrator and univer- 
sities participating in programs imder this title; 
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(5) reviewing and evaluating agreements and activi- 
ties authorized by this title and imdertaken by universi- 
ties to assure compliance with the purposes of this title; 

(6) recommending to the Administrator the ^por- 
tionment of funds under scctiOT 297 of this title; and 

(7) assessing the impact of programs carried cnit 
under this title in solving agricultural problems in the 
developing natiotis. 

(d) Tlic President may authorize the Board to creiate 
such subordinate imits as may be necessaiy for the 
performance of its duties, including but not limited to the 
following: 

(1) a Joint Research Committee to participate in the 
administratis and development of the collaborative 
activities described in section 297(a)(3) of this title; and 

(2) a Joint Committee on Country Pnograms which 
shall assist in the implementation of the bilateral 
activities described in sections 297(a)(2), 297(a)(4), 
and 297(aK5)- 

(e) In addition to any other functicwis assigned to and 
agreed to by the Board, the Board shall be consulted in die 
preparation of the annual report required by section 300 
of this title and m other agricultural development 
activities related to programs mdex this title. 

Sec, 299, Authorization — (a) The President is author- 
ized to use any of the funds hereafter made available under 
section 103 of this Act to carry out the purposes of this 
title. Funds made available fw such purposes may be used 
without regard to the provisions of sections 110(b) and 
122(d) of this Act. 

(b) Foreign currencies owned by the Unit«l States and 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury to be excess 
to the needs of the United States rfiall be used to the 
maximum extent possible in lieu of dollars in carrying out 
the provisions of this title. 

(c) Assistance authorized under this title shall be in 
addition to any allotments or grants that may be made 
under other authorizations. 

(d) Universities may accept and expend fimds from 
other sources, public and private, in order to carry out the 
purposes of this title. All such funds, both prospective and 
inhand, ^all be periodically disclosed to the Administra- 
tor as he shall by regulation require, but no less often than 
in an annual report. 

Sec. 300. Annual Report— The President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress, not later than April 1 of each year, a 
report detailing the activities carried out pursuant to this 
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title during the preceding fiscal year and containing a 
projection of programs and activities to be conducted 
during the subsequent five fisccl years. Each report shall 
contain a sumir.ary of ihe ac^'-vitics of the Board 



established pursuant to section 298 of this title and may 
include the separate views of the Board with respect to 
any aspect of the programs conducted or proposed to be 
conducted under this title. 
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Appendix B 

Programs Supporting Research and Technology Generation 



U.S universities have participated in research related to 
development assistance in sevc^ ways. The Collabora- 
tive Research Suppon Pnogram (CRSP) and the Intcma- 
timal Agricultural Research Centers (lARCs) provide 
forums for scientists, researchers, and graduate students 
from U.S. institutions to work in conjunction with other 
experts on global issues affecting development. AID also 
has generated a special collaborative program with 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. U.S. imiver- 
sity faculty also work on AID Mission project research, 
which usually entails supporting a national agricultural 
research organization in the host ccHmtiy. 

Collaborative Research Support Program 
(CRSP) and Other Research and Technical 
Services Projects 

AID' s Bureau for Science and Technology manages the 
majority of the AID-supported research activities con- 
ducted by universities. AID and universities cany exit the 
majority of their agricultural research through grant- 
funded CRSPs or other research and technical services 
projects fimded through cooperative agreements or 
grants. The CRSPs use matching grants as a mechanism 
and most other research and technical services projects 
use cooperative agreements. 

CRSPs were formed for the conduct of long-term, 
collaborative research in areas of mutual interest to U.S. 
and LIXT institutions and were designed to create strong 
linkages between the two along with mutual benefits. 
Each CRSP uses a multidiscipliriary approach to analyze 
and solve specific problems in the fields of food, nutrition, 
or rural development [57]. The nine CRSPs focus on the 
following topics: small ruminants, sorghum and millet, 
beans and cowpcas, soil management, nutrition, peanuts, 
pond dynamics, fisheries, and sustainable agriculture (see 
table B-1). 

U.S. and LIK institutions and the host country AID 
Mission participate in planning and continued develop- 
ment of the CRSP Based on recommendations from 
BIFAD, AID selects one instimtion as the core planirvng 
entity for the CRSP Later, AID and BIFAD select the 
institutions to be involved and designate one as the 
management entity. The planning entity develops a 5-year 
plan of action; the managing entity receives the grant and 
is in charge of nmning the CUSP. Through a series of 
subgrants allocated by the management institution, other 
institutions also participate in the CRSP. Three separate 
committees are important in the governance of CRSPs — a 
board of directors to direct CRSP policy, a techniail 
conmiittee to provide scientific guidance to the CRSP, 



and an external evaluation committee to provide evalua- 
tion and recommendations to the management oitity and 
AID [81], 

CRSPs focus on more than research: institution fcHiild- 
ing and training are two other major OiSP activities. 
CRSPs sponsor cduc^onal programs to provide agricul- 
tural graduate and technical training to LDC students, 
scientists, and researchers and thereby build research 
capabilities in the LDCs. 

ApfTOximatcly 900 sciaitists from LDC institutions 
and 30 U.S. universities presently participate in the 
CRSPs. About 30 nations work with the United States 
through CRSPs [77]. Because of the mutuality of interest 
in CRSP subject matter, U.S. universities are required to 
match at least 25 percent of AID funding for CRSPs. Host 
countries are also required to ccmtribute financial support 
for the program. Of the $152.3 million spent chi CRSPs as 
of fiscal year 1985, the U.S. Government contributed 
$104.2 million, U.S. universities contributed $31.2 mil- 
Hot, and host countries contributed $16.9 million. U.S. 
universities' contributions totaled about 30 percent of 
government expenditures, exceeding the 25 percent in 
matching funds required [77]. 

An outside review of the four oldest CRSPs in 1986 
provided a positive overall assessment of the CRSPs. 
Achievements listed by reviewers included: excellent 
research results, focus on high priority issues, successhd 
collaboration among U.S. universitie ^ and between U.S. 
and LI>C instimtions, and overall cost-efifectivcness 
(having about 20 percoit of the overhead costs that lARCs 
require). The evaluators found that CRSPs needed to 
improve their linkages with other CRSPs and LDC 
Missions 134]. 

Funding for CRSPs has dropped significantly in recent 
years. Prior to 1986, CRSP annual funding averaged 
about $20 million. After implementation of the Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings balanced budget law in 1987, the 
CRSP budget dropped to $15.75 million [77]. BIFAD 
conmiissiOTcd a study in 1987, to examine the effect of 
budget cuts on the viability of the CRSPs. The report 
deemed all of the CRSPs viable'* at that time, but 
warned that additional cuts would render some CRSPs 
dysfunctional {28]. TTie evaluators showed particular 
Concern that recent budget cuts have eroded the training 
and social science components of CRSPs, and that future 
cutbacks might prove fatal for these programs. 

A central area of debate in the development community 
revolves aroimd the possibibty of enlarging the scope of 
CRSP work in the areas of extension and institution 
building. One criticism of the CRSPs has been that they 
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Table B-1— Universities Participating in AID*$ Collaborative Research SupfKirt Programs 



Small Ruminant CRSP 

Purpose: To Improve production of meat, milk, and fiber from 
^>eep, goats, and alp^^ owned by smaflholders in LDCs. 
Program be^n In 1978. 

U.S. institutions: UnlvsrsJty of Callfwnla at Davis,* Unlver sJty of 
Missouri, Utah State Unlver^ty, Texas Tedi Unlver^ty, 
Texas A&M University, Coloracto State Unlvwsity, Montana 
State University, Washington State Uryversity, North 
Carolina State Uniw^r ^ty, and Wlnrock Intematlonal* 

Developing countries and regions; Vtoridwide (Inc- projects In 
Indonesia Kenya Morocoo, Peru, and BolMa) 

Program components and activities: Researoh — 75 perrant 
Training— 24 percent. Technical Assistance— 0 percent. 
Other— 1 percent 

Funding: (In $ millions 1978-90); AID contributions: $38.31 4; 
Urtversity n«tch: $14,395; Host country cwrtrltxjtkjns: 
$21 ,42; Total: $74,129 

Sorghum and Millet CRSP 

Purpose: To Improve the overall quality of life, both economically 

and nutritionaJty. in LDCs where sorghum and mIDet are 

pdndpal food crops, through increasing sustainaNe 

production of these crops. Program began In 1 979. 
U.S. institutions: University of Nebraska at Lincoln/ Kansas 

State University, Mississippi State University, Purdue 

UnJv^slty, and Texas A&M Unh/erslty. 
Developing countries and regions: Worldwide (induding projects 

^ Mali, Niger, Botswana iHonduras, Cofomt)4a and Sudan) 
Program components/activities: Researdv-70 percent, 

Training— 20 pw-cent. Technical Assistance— 10 percent 

Other— 0 percent 
Funding: (in $ millions 1981 90); AID contribution: $30,182; 

University match: $7,426; Host country contribution: $4.51 ; 

Total: $42,118 

Baan/Cowpea CRSP 

Purpose: To help organize and mobilize the financial and human 
resources available to: mount a multi-institutional US/LDC 
cotfaboratlve effort of researdi and training related to beans 
and oowpeas; Improve the living conditions of small farm 
producers In developing countries; and Increase the 
availability of low-cost nutritious food for the rural and urban 
poor. Program began ^ 1980. 

U.S. institutions: Michigan State University,* Purdue 
University, University of Georgia, Cornell Unlvw-slty, 
University of Wisconsin, Boyoe Thompscm Institute, 
University of California at Davis, Uf^verslty of California at 
Riverside, University of Minnesota University of Nebraska at 
Uncdn, University of Puerto Rico, and Washington State 
University. 

Developing countries and regions: Africa and L^tln America/ 
Carltjbean 

Program components/activities: Research — 60 percent 

Training—^ percent Technical Assistance— 5 percent, 

Other— ^ percent 
Funding: {in $ mlilions 1981 -90); AID contribution: $28769; 

Unlva-sity match: $6,325; Host country contrilxjtlon: $4,180; 

Total: $39^74 

Soil Managemont CRSP 

Purpose: To envelop soil management technologies that are 
agronomlcaily, economically, and environmentally 
sustainable In developing countries In the tropics. Program 
began in 1981 (planning grants during 1979-81). 



U.S. Institutions: North Carolina State University,* Cornell 

Ur^verslty, Tewis A&M Univwsity, and 

Ur^^slty of Hawaii 
DevetofiNng countries and regions: Tropics Worldwide (indudes 

projects in Indonesia Mali, Niger, and Peru) 
Program compon^Tts ai^ activities: Reseanc^i — 100 percent 

Funding: (In $ millions 1982-90); AID contribution: $21 .552; 
UnW^-slty match: 1 48; Host country ct^trlbutlon: $3,087; 
Total: $29,787 

Peanut CRSP 

Purpose: To improve the availability and oonsum^lon of food, 
bicrease incomes, and maintain and enhance the natural 
resource tsase throi^ the dev^opment of a peanut research 
base in both the U.S. and host countries that can bring relief 
to constraints to peanut pfodi«?tl<Hi and utilization. Program 
began In 1982. 

U.S. bistitutkwis: University of Georgia* Texas A&M University, 
North Carolina State University, and Alabama A&M 
Ur^erslty. 

Developing <*^untries and regions: Worldwi(te (inc. projects in 
semiarid tropical Af rica« Southeast Asia, and Caribbean 
regions) 

Program compon^ts afKJ activities: Research — 60 percent 
Tralnifig--3S percent Technical Assistance — 5 percent 
Funding: (In $ millions 1982-90); AID contributiOT: $12,558; 

University match: $2,940; Host country contribution: 

$1,227; Total: $16,725 

Pond DynamlCB/Aquaculture CRSP 

Purpose: To d^Va^e tf% prlndf^es underiylng sound aquacuiture 
manageinent so as to provide increased employment and a 
dependable, inexpensive source of animal protein. Program 
t)egan In 1982. 

U.S. institutions: Oregon State University,* Auburn University, 
University of Ha^, University of Michigan, Michigan State 
Urtiversity, University of Artansas at Pine Bluff, and the 
COTSOrtlum for International Fisheries and Aquacuiture 
Developmrnt 

Develof^ng countries and regions: Honduras, Rwanda and 
TTi^land. 

Program components ard activities: Researc^v- 100 
percent 

Furling: 0" $ millions 1982-90); AID contribution: $7,449; 
University matc^: $1 .668; Host ctxjntry cx)ntribution: $2.21 8; 
Total: $11,335 

FIstjerles Stot:k Assessment CRSP 

Purpose: To Improve analytical and sampling methodology for 
assessment and managenwtt of the size and sustainable 
yields of small-scale multlspedes tropical marine capture 
fishery populations. Program began in 1986 (planning grant 
h) 1982). 

U.S.lnstituti(^s: UnlversltyofMarytand/Unlversltyof Delaware. 

University of Rhode island, University of Miami, and 

University of Washington. 
Developing countries and regions: Costa FUca and Philippines 
Program components and activities: Research — 100 percent 
Furxling: (in $ millions 1985 90); AID contribution: $3,919; 

University match: $1 .005; Host country contribution: $0,066; 

Total: $5,190 
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liable B-1 -Support Programs— Conttnu^ 



FuncUonal tmpllcatlons of Marginal Malnutrition, Nutrition 
CRSP 

Purpose: To provide new Hifonrolton on the effect of marginaJ 
food intake on human performance, and to ocmtribute to food 
poJIcy reform. Project b^n In 1981 {plannirKjgrantin1978). 

U.S. fr^stltutions: Purdue University flSS^^I)* University of 
California at Berkeley f 1981-88), University of Connectteut, 
University of Arizona, University of C^iforrtia at Uss Angeles, 
and University of Kansas Medical Center. 
DeveloplnQ countries and re^ons: Egypt. Kenya, Mexico 
Program components and activities: Researcfv— 100 percent 
Funding: (In $ mlHIons 1981 -90); AID contrltHJtlon: $12.891 ; 



University match: $2,917; Host country oontrllautlon: NA; 
Total: $1S.8{» 

Sustainabia Agricuitumi Systems CRSP^Iannlng grant 
Purpose: To ktentify constraints to deveicHs^ment of sustalnatjle 
a^icultural systen^ and to prepare a researdi pten for a 
|;^ogram that will bring about sustainable agriculture in 
developing Gentries, Planning Imogen In 1990. 
U.S. Institutions: Not yel Identified; ptennlr^ currently conducted 

by the National Academy of Sdenoes. 
enveloping countries and regions: Wbrldwkto 
Pribram component and activities: Research— 100 percent 
Funding: {in $ m'illons); To be det^mlned 



'fndicatos manag«m«nt entity. 

SCHiHCE' ljor©n SdwUe. U.S. Ag«ncy for International Development, Bureau for Sdence and Technology, OHk»> Agriojiture, p^sonal oommunicatkm, 
Apr.23 ig91;BoafiJforlntemattonaiFoodandAgTteu)turalChiv«)c^wnem. "Hl^ 12, lesS; 

U.S. Agency fof Intemattonal Devetopment Of toe /^rici^ture, "Program Guide to the Of f k:e of ^ricuHur e/' 19W; U.S. Agency for International 
Development, Office of Nutrition, "f^ogram Directory " •kine 1990 



are research organizations that do not disseminate their 
information successfully. Evaluators stated in the 1986 
review that CRSPs were prolific generators of papers and 
articles but fimneling information through academic 
channels generally does not disseminate the information 
to those who most need it. However, the reviewers 
cautiOTcd: " *The CRSP cannot be all things to all people" 
[34]. In the face of declining budgets, the reviewers 
suggested that broadening CRSP activities too much in 
the field of institution building and extension would 
**only lead to a dimunition in the quality of CRSP 
research" [34]. 

While CRSPs .generally cover a large but specific topic, 
other university I'^search and technical services pfxyects 
can be used ior funding research on smaller topics and 
generally are supported through cooperative agreements. 
For example, Kansas State University's grain storage 
program does not require a CRSP-size program; a 
cooperative agreement program is more suitable. These 
smaller non-CRSP research programs an? generally 
viewed as more efficient md responsive than CRSPs due 
to lower overhead and management costs and because 
they are generally entered into with a single university, 
making decision processes simpler AID also has a 
relatively simple procedure for facilitating buy-ins of 
technical services from these programs by Missions. 
CRSP resources are more difficult to access. Research 
programs supported through cooperative agreements, 
however, may require more AID management time than 
CRSPs. An AID manager evaluating a CRSP with 10 
projects need only write 1 evaluation. Evaluating 10 
cooperative agrcements requires 10 sets of p;^penvork 
[42]. 



International Agricultural Research Centers 
(lARCs) 

As multidisciplinary centers for adaptive research, 
lARCs draw together scientists, policymaikers, and other 
experts for research on problems related to LDC agricul- 
mrc. The LARC system consists of 13 individual caiters, 
each irfiaring the common ^oal of increasing LDC 
agricultural productivity as a means to increase farm 
incomes, lower food costs, and improve human health. 

The lARCs received strong suppon from AID through- 
out the 1980s, reaching a peak of $46 million before 
leveling off at abcmt $40 million at the end of the decade 
[59]. Previously, AID'S Science and Technology Bureau 
(AID/S&T) funded the lARCs, but recCTtly funding 
responsibilities were shifted to the Bureau for Program 
and Policy Coordination (AID/PPC), although AID/S&T 
retains management responsibilities. 

The United States currently cc^tiibutcs about 18 
percent of the lARCs' annual budget, the remainder 
coming from approximately 40 other international do- 
nors. International donors pledged $228 million for the 
lARCs for fiscal year 1989 [23]. Because lARCs are 
international in nature and receive the majority of their 
fimding ftrai non-U.S. Government sources, they are 
morc autonomous and subjt^t to less U.S. control than the 
CRSPs, the laner being overseen by the U.S. Government 
and funded almost entirely by U.S. sources. 

Like the CRSPs. the lARCs focus only partly on 
research. They also try to help build the n^search 
capabilities of developing countries by I'^^^ing training 
to LDC researchers, scientists, and ,raduate students. 
Graduate students and visiting scier ists from various 
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institutions around the world also come to contribute to 
and leam from the lARCs. The lARCs have trained at 
least 20,000 agricultural scientists from LDCs to date 
[23]. 

lARCs also create linkages with the National Agricul- 
tural Research Systems (NARS) in LDCs. Tlicir goal is to 
complement UDC natior^al research systems, not to 
substitute for them [15]. Training has traditiimlly been 
one way for lARCs and NARSs to fonn bonds, because 
many scientists trained at lARCs go on to work for 
national research coiters [23]. 

Although some lARC-NARS linkages have met with 
success, pr<*lems may arise from attempts to connect the 
two entities. Collaboration b^^ lARCs and NARS 
can result in diminished funding for the nalicmal systems 
as nK>re money is allocated to the collaborative effort. 
Because participants in lARC programs tend to receive 
higher visibility and mwc professional opportunities than 
those in NARS, lARCs can draw commitment away from 
national programs. In the least developed countries, 
where the NARS may have the most pn^lems surviving, 
lARCs sometimes are perceived as irplacemoits for the 
national systems. These factors can undermine att^pts to 
develop national research capabilities in LDCs. Some 
critics also claim that, although lARCs effectively pursue 
specific project objectives in collaboration with the 
NARS, they do not concentrate on strengthening the 
capabilities of the national systems in a sustainable 
manner [37]. 

The lARCs receive their direction from the Consulta- 
tive Group for International Agriculttiral Research 
(CGIAR), a body created in 1971 made up of rej^esoiu- 
tives from intematicxial organizations, governments, and 
foundations to fundraise for the lARCs and coordinate 
their activities. CGIAR q1$o works to ensure that the 
lARCs arc accountable for their funding. CGIAR created 
the Technical Advisory Committee composed of 12 
members, half from LDCs and half from developing 
countries, to carry out systemwide reviews of Center 
programs (57]. 

lARCs were not formed on the basis of university 
participation. In the early years of the lARCs' existence 
the centers seemed to avoid a close relationship with 
universities from industrialized countries. This attitude 
seems to have changed, and lARC activities today involve 
U.S. universities in several ways. Most university partici- 
pation is arranged on an ad hoc, scientist-to-scientist 
basis. A program for Collaborative Research on Special 
Constraints represents the only formal AID-supported 
linkage between U.S. universities and lARCs, providing 
grants to scientists at U.S. universities to research specific 
bottleneck issues restricting progr^s in lARC research. 

Linkages between lARCs and CRSPs also promote 
U.S. university participation in the lARCs. The linking of 
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lARCs with CRSPs increasingly is seen as a way of 
faring research inform^on as well as complementing 
the various strengths of each program. CRSPs fill an 
impoitant gap between work a>vered by the lARCs and 
research caniwi out by U,S, scientists. However, a certain 
amount of overlap between the two may promote 
competiti(m for researchers and funding. Concern exists 
that a fiilly ncHicompetitive, coUabc^ative irlatic»iship 
betwera CRSPs and LARCs would be hard to achieve. 

The COIAR commissioned a major review of the lARC 
system in 1985, and tiie lARCs received an overall 
positive assessment. The cvaluators cm^iasizcd the 
vitality of the lARCs in international research and the 
successes of their training and research, particularly in the 
areas of wheat and rice production. Among the areas of 
weakness, however, were: 

• absCTce of research results for lARCs working on 
{Particularly confounding issues, 

• failure to realize the ftiil potaitial of working with 
LDC officials on policies affecting food production 
issues, 

• failure to investigate the problems of female farmers 
in male-dominatod societies and the limited presence 
of wcHnen in research organizations, and 

• a toidency to underemphasize certain crops that 
might improve food production in the developing 
world [19]. 

The reviewers predicted that the lARCs will continue to 
play a crucial role in LE>C-relaied research given the 
perceptions of the weakness of most national research 
systems. 

A 1986 audit of lARCs by AID'S Inspector Gf?neral 
applauded the lARCs' contributions to wheat and rice 
production, but questioned the overall contributions of 

lARCs to ux:$. 

AID'S investmcnl in the Centers since 1967 now totals 
$350 million. This large invcstnmi! should have rtsultcd 
in measurable beiwfits to the small farmcre — however, our 
audit as well as the Centers own [19] impact smdy found 
thai this has not occurred [102], 

The Inspector General's report listed several barriers to 
implementation of lARC technologies by small farmers: 

• National agricultural research organizations were not 
capable of adapting lARC technologies to local 
conditions. 

• The means to extend technology to the farmer often 
did not exist. 

• Countries lacked adequate seed production capabil- 
ity, fertilizer, and storage facilities. 

• Policies on ciop prices and other inputs were 
unfavorable? to the farmer. 

6{; 
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Some of these conclusions arc viewed by nuny as 
being overly critical. Other cvaluatioas of the lARCs have 
tended to be more positive, although they acknowledge a 
deficioicy on the pan of the lARC's in disseminating 
research knowledge. A numba* of technical papers on the 
lARCs have praised the level of their contributions to 
international development. One internationally recog- 
nized scholar on research productivity wrote: 

A donor agency interested in getting the maximum 
incren^t of food supply in the developing worid from a 
given aid grant will obtain it by investing more in * n 

lARC Furthcmioic, investments in lARCs stimulate 

more national system invcstnwnt than will a comparable 
amount of diirct aid [22]. 

Research Grants Proi ram for Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) 

AID created the Research Grants for HBCUs in 1984 
as a mechanism for accessing the research skills of 
scientists in the HBCUs in intcmational development. To 
date, 30 HBCUs have bi^n awarded a total of 127 grants 
at a total cost of $11.4 million. The research has been 
conducted in 28 developing countries and the United 
States [10]. Of the 1 16 HBCUs belonging to the National 



Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, 
90 have sign^i Memoranda of Agreement with AID, 
thereby increasing the pool of talent available to do AID 
development work. To date, AID has allocated approxi- 
mately $2 million per year for the HBCU grants 
program — 50 percent for agriculture and 50 percent for 
health proposals. An average grant is about $90,000; the 
uf^r limit for any one grant is $100,000. Approximately 
20 i^ew grants are awarded annually in agricultural and 
health related areas after review by special panels at the 
National Research Council [49]. 

A National Research Council panel ccmducting a 1989 
evaluation of the HBCU Research Grants program found 
it too socm after the creation of the program to assess the 
impact of grants on the producti(m of relevant research, 
tnit concluded that "'there are a sufficient number of 
demonstrated successes in the program's brief history to 
indicate that the pr:)gram is achieving its goal" [116]. 
Since that evaluation, approximately half of the 127 
funded proposals have been completed. From these 
completed projects more than 100 scientific articles have 
been published in ireferced journals; providing one 
measure of successhil productivity [10]. 
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Bureau for Latin America and the 
Caribb^san (AID/LAC) 

Agricultural and rural development is the major 
thrust — about 40 percent — of AID's Development As- 
sistance to Latin America and the Caribbean [70]. The 
Agency ' s agricultural development strategy for the region 
focuses on increasing and diversifying exports as a means 
to increase rural income [94]. Primary attejiticm has been 
given to developing ncmtraditional agricultural exports 
for the U.S. market, although work also has addressed 
increasing productivity and maikeling of traditional 
exports, such as bananas and coffee. 

A premise of the strategy is that in the long term it will 
be more efficient for the region to concentrate on export 
crops and to increase import of cereal grains from the 
United States, where production costs are lower [94]. 
Expoit diversification has been promoted through: 

• creation of private prcxluccr organizations to provide 
services; 

• increased access to credit (a major expenditure); 

• transfer of technology from other regions; 

• establishment of private foundations to suppon 
research; 

• support for increased access to land; 

• development of rural infrastructure — roads, onfann 
storage, and irrigation systems; and 

• support for privately owned processing and packing 
plants. 

Economic Support Funds (ESF) and P.L. 480 food aid 
have been used to encourage supportive policies such as 
market-driven exchange rates, reduced price controls on 
agriciiltuial commodities, redact State involvement in 
agricultural input and commodity marketing, and simpli- 
fied expon procedures and export incentives 194). 

One effect of AID's agricultural export-focused strut* 
cgy has been reduced work with public organizations, 
such as the national research systems. The emphasis on 
the private sector, such as that promoted through the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, has been partly responsible for 
this but so has frustration with public organizations and 
their associated inefficiencies, lack of financial support, 
and political influences. AID was involved earlier in the 
successful development of public organizations in the 
region's larger countries, such as Brazil. The smaller 
nations suffer from lack of financial and human resources, 
populations too small to support such organizations, and 
in some cases from political instability. 



Within AID some disagreement exists over the dearth 
of work with [niblic organizations. In part the disagree- 
ment ^ems from the argument that increased production 
of basic food crops is necessary to increase the regicm*s 
food security. Since food crop research is conducted by 
the national agricultural research systems, the argument 
concludes that AID should tfierefore work to strengthen 
these national systems, help ensure that tfiey have access 
to resources and trained personnel, and link them to the 
appropriate domestic and international bodies [95]. 

AIDA-AC recognizes that its export-led strategy caruiot 
be maintained without capable host country organiza- 
tic»is, some of them public. AID has provided support to 
several public education organizations that arc to serve as 
regional agricultural education, training, and research 
centers for groups of small countries. These include the 
Pan American Agricultural School in Hc«iduras, the 
Humid Tropics Rcgimal Agricultural School and the 
Agricultural Technology Research and Training Centw in 
Costa Rica, the College of Agricuhure in Jamaica, and the 
National Agrarian University in Pern. 

Sustainable development of non traditional expon 
crops requires technologies that will not degrade the 
environment nor contaminate the product (e.g., through 
improper use of pesticides). It is not yet apparent whether 
private research foundations will develop such technolo- 
gies. Also, the indigenous national capacity for policy 
analysis necessary to maintain policy reform has not yet 
been developed [94]. 

AID released a natural resource strategy for Central 
America in June 1989 that outlines five areas for support: 

1. sustainable agriculture; 

2. production from natural forests; 

3. management of wildlands and protection of biologi- 
cal diversity; 

4. management of critical watersheds; and 

^. policy formulation, institutional strengthening, and 
environmental education. 

The Plan projects obhgations to reach $50 to $ 1 00 million 
annually by 2000, depending on the success of economic 
stabilization programs in the region. The strategy envi- 
sions assisting host governments, regional educational 
institutions, and private local and international groups. 
Nongovernmental organizations (NCfOs) are seen as 
taking on much of the field implementation while public 
agency activities may be scaled back, in part due to budget 
limitations [93]. 
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Bureau for Asia and the Near East (AID/ AN E) 

Agricultural and rural development assistance is an 
impoftant competent of AID's work in the Asia and Near 
East region, and has macte up between 15 and 25 percent 
of AID'S economic assistance to the region in the 1980s 
[61], AID'S strategy for the region has stressed policy 
dialogue, increased private sector roles, improved envi- 
ronment for science and technology, natural rcscHirce 
management, and attrition to ** advance dcvelc^ing 
OHmtrics' • [69]. A recent summary of the AID agriculture 
and mral development strategies for 10 countries shows 
assistance for policy dialogue in 9 countries; for private 
sector work in 6 countries; and for agricultiffal research, 
education, and extension in 8 countries 161]. 

The AID/ANE Bureau's agricultural strategy currently 
is undergoing substantial revision, in part because of the 
changing economic status of the region. A new draft 
strategy sets out a common path of agricultural develop- 
ment in the region, based or review of experiences over 
the past two decades [92]. 

The first step calls for the introduction of high-yielding 
cereal varieties along with infrastructure development 
(roads and irrigation) and suj^rtive government pricing 
policies for inputs and outputs plus import restrictions. 
The resulting increase in grain production is expected to 
foster social stability plus increased employment and per 
capita incomes, which will lead to greater detnand for 
manufactured goods and services. Labor — supported by 
cheap food and in time pushed by slowing btK>r demand 
in agriculture due to slowing yield increases — should 
move into the manufacturing and service sectors. In- 
creased urban incomes will lead to demand for processed 
and higher protein foods, such as meat and dairy products. 
At this point, growdi in agricultural employment is 
expected in jroccssing, marketing, and transport for 
domestic and export markets. 

Using this model, AID has divided the countries of 
Asia and the Near East inic three types of economies: 
low-income agricultural, low-income transitional, and 
middle-income industrializing (sec table C-1). U.S. devel- 
opment assistance is to be provided in accordance with the 
economic stage of a country in order to help the country 
advance along the lines of the model 

Low-income agricultural eccmomies are those in which 
^r-capita income is below $250 a year, and agricultiu^ 
produces more than 50 percent of income and industry 
less than 20 percent. In these nations, cereal production 
has not kept pace with population growth, per-capita 
caloric consumption is below recommended levels, and 
the intensity of agriculmral productitHi is low. The major 
development objective is to increase basic cereals produc- 
tion. AID can support this through investments in 
Q development and diffusion of technology; improvement 
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Table C-1— Devdiopment Assistance Recipients in 
Asia and the Near East Region by Stage of Economy 



Low-Jncome 


Low'lnoome 


Middia-lrK^ome 


g^rlcultura) 


transitional 


industrializing 


Bangl^sh 


Egypt 


Jordan 


Burma 


India 


Oman 


Nepal 


Indonesia 


Thailand 


Morocco 


Turrisia 




P^stan 






PNHpp^S 






Sd Lanka 






Yemen 





SOURCE: U.S. Agency for intomatlonaJ 0«v«k3pmefrt, 8ur»«u tor A$ia 
and Nwir Ettst, OJfk» Tdchnteal R«sounc»«, AgHcultur© aod 
Nati^f Rosourcee CNvision, **A Rural Eco/wmic Groi^h Strat- 
egy Asian and N«ar East Countries in the 19909." draft, 
January 



in support systems needed for intensification of pnrluc- 
um (e.g., input markets, irrigation, and transport); 
strengthening govc nmcm's capability for making sup- 
portive interventior s and understanding of the oiviron- 
mental costs of tht producticHi focus; and training of 
personnel. 

Low-income transitional economics are those in which 
per-capita income ranges between $251 and $750 a year, 
and agriculture producer less than 35 perc«it of income 
and industry more tfian 25 percent. In these naticms, cereal 
production exceeds populaiicHi growth; per-capita caloric 
intake approaclies recommended levels; incrc;ised per- 
capita income leads to demands for processed and higher 
protein foods; and development of the industrial sector 
grows. The major development objectives are the mainte- 
nance of growth in cereal pnxluction and the expansion of 
the indu^al sector, especially in agro-processing. AID 
could support these obj^ves by fostering government 
changes in policy, such as reductions in exprnsive 
production supports no Icsiger needed; withdrawal from 
agricultural m^ets in favor of the private sector, and 
liberalized trade policy. AID also could support increased 
efficiency of the agricultural research system, encourage 
private sector investmait in agro-processing, support 
improved watershed management, and develop the 
human resources and institutions to maintain these 
activities. One hoped-for impact of increased employ- 
ment in agro-processing would be the reduction of 
population in, and intensive farming of, marginally 
endowed areas, thereby reducing their envircHimenial 
degradation. 

Middle-irK:ome industrializing economics are those in 
which per-capita income is above $751 a year, and 
agriculture provides less than 20 percent of income and 
industry more than 30 percent. In these nations, growth 
occurs in bc^ noncereal agriciilture and agriculture- 
related inAjstry; per-capita caloric intake is above recom- 
mended levels (through production and/or imports); and 
the government has withdrawn from control of agricul- 
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tuml markets and liberalized trade. The major develop- 
mem objectives and role for AID are sdnengthening of the 
domestic agricultural institutions (e.g., trade, agribusi- 
ness, research) and linking them to one another and with 
their intematimal counterparts through such means as 
collaborative research, scholarly exchanges, and in- 
creased itBdc links. 

The strategy includes some wcwk that universities have 
been involved in in the past, such as increasing agricul- 
tural production, woricing with research systems, and 
training. It does not include major agricultural institution- 
building, except possibly in the tow-income agricultural 
economies, and includes large emphasis on trade, invest- 
ment, agribusiness, and poli^onaking — areas in which 
universities have not traditionally been involved in 
development assistance. 

The AID/ANE Bureau is in the process of developing 
a strategy for environment and natural resources as well. 
Its development is in a much earlier stage than the new 
agricultural strategy.^ The strategy is expected to address 
five areas: 

1. agricultural sustainability, 

2. quality and quantity of water and trade-offs in its 
use, 

3. reducing envirOTmental impacts of enei^y use while 
increasing its efficiency and meeting increased 
demand, 

4. improving the urban environment (primarily sanita- 
tion), and 

5. management and protection of biological resources. 

Much of the work is to be geared to NGOs and PVOs with 
some potential roles for universities, especially in training 
and institution building — although widespread attention 
to enhancement of envircmmental and natural resource 
capability at Asian host-<x»untry universities and research 
institutions is likely to exceed current budget allocations. 

A nimiber of new environmental and natural resource 
projects are slated to begin in 1990. These are larger and 
broader than past projects and address envircHimental 
policy, institutional development, and training in addition 
to field-oriented activities (e.g., tree plantations and 
onfarm forestry). 

Bureau for Africa (AID/BA ) 

Unlike the other two regional bureaus, the Bureau for 
Africa has no separate strategy for agricultural develop- 
ment. Instead, agriculture is discussed as part of the 
Bureau's overall development strategy for the region and 



also in plans addressing specific agricultural issues, such 
as agriculniral research. The Bureau's regional develop- 
ment strategy closely reflects AID's overall development 
strategy and proposes accelerated national economic 
growth through: 

• economic stabilization and pobcy reform, 

• em{diasis on the private sector, 

• emphasis on institution building and human re- 
sources developmrat, and 

• emphasis on the agricuhural sector [86], 

Development in the agricultural sector is to be sup- 
ported thrcHigh policy reforms and private sector develop- 
ment in such areas as market liberalization, pricing policy, 
and privatizaticHi of parastatals; improved market links 
and transport; institution building and education/ 
training — including a focus on agricultural researdi; and, 
as the strategy evolved, natural rescmrce management 
f73]. 

Begimiing in fiscal year 1987, separate development 
funding accounts were merged into one account for 
Africa, known as the Development Fund for Africa 
(DFA). The DFA gave the Bureau greater flexibility in 
programming, allowing it to steer nonproject assistance to 
support of policy nefonns and to focus on those countries 
having a pc«ential for growth and committed to improving 
economic policies. Current objectives of the DFA in- 
clude: 

• maintaining its focus on market -oriented economic 
growth: 

• reducing the public sector role in the economy and 
increasing its efficiency through reduced involve- 
ment in the production and marketing of goods and 
services; 

• improving economic stability through debt manage- 
ment and fiscal and monetary policy, and rationaliz- 
ing expenditures on public goods (e.g., health, 
education, and family planning) while increasing 
their equity and efficiency; 

• liberalizing markets for commodities, capital, and 
labor to support private sector-led growth; 

• developing the potential for long-term productivity 
increases through conservation of natural resources, 
new technologies, and improved job skills; and 

• improving food security through use of food aid, 
early warning systems, targeted welfare programs, 
and increases in agricultural production and utiliza- 
tion [85]. 



'CoQcans have been voiced that development of the two strategics} has not been weiJ coordimiicd and that tbey may cooHict, for cxampie, whether 
to provide assistance to mar^ginally endowed ngioos that may be important in the piolection of natun 1 re^orirces but which give less returns than 
investmccts in ugncultumUy bcttcr-endoweii areas. In addition, concerns have been nused over a lack of tteve!oping country personnel InvolvcnieDl in 



^ -^Icgy formation. 
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In additicHi to its overall plan for the DFA, the Africa 
Bureau has two (^cr plans diiwtly relevant to agricul- 
tural development: one supporting agricultural rercarch 
and faculties of agricuhuie, and the other to manage 
natural resources. 

In 1985, AID released the *'Plan for Supporting 
Agricultijral Research and Faculties of Agriculture in 
Africa." The plan outlines long-term, 15-year support to 
develop national agricultural research systems, region^ 
research networks, and higher cducaticHi programs in 
agriculture. Countries are categorized by their technical 
capacity (technology-producing or technology-adapting). 
Priorities for support are set by country, commodity, and 
other research area Currently AID has four regicmal 
agricultural research prc>jects and is working with re- 
search institutions in eight technology-pxtxiucing coun- 
tries and 13 technology-adapting ones. AID has faculty of 
agriculture projects with nine countries, five of which arc 
ending in fiscal year 1989 [89]. 

Although AID funding of the plan has not reached the 
levels outlined in 1985, AID has supported agricultural 
research in most of the higher priority countries. Support 
has been maintained in those ctxmtries carrying out policy 
reforms, but the trend in obligations for the past few years 
is one of decline. 

Obligations for agriculniral research made up over 6 
percent of the DFA in fiscal year 1988; they arc projwted 
to fall to about 4.4 percent in fiscal year 1990 [87]. 
Support for faculties of agriculture has been uneven, often 
significantly lower than projected For example, acttial 
obligations in fiscal year 1988 were $5.5 millicHi (1 
percent of the DFA) rather than the projected $20 million 
[89]. The plan also included sustained support for four to 



six U.S. universities that were to help implement the 
plants priorities, but this suRJOrt has n<« bcOT irovided. 

AID adopted the *Tlan for Supporting Natural Re- 
sources Managcn^nt in Sub-Saharan Afiica' ' m Felnuary 
1987. Under this plan, AID is to integrate natural re«(xurc 
managemrat activities into its agricultural activities and 
human resources work. Additionally, two groups of 
oHintries are also to receive direct siq>port for natural 
resource managemCTit: ei^t priority countries for AID 
natural resource assistance, and nine countries that may 
receive limited direct aipport AID missions in both 
gix)ups are to carry out a natural resource management 
assessment and from i\ develop an action program. The 
plan's priority technical concerns are loss ol' vegetation, 
soil erosion/loss of soil fertility, and declines in biological 
diversity. Also, arid/semiarid and tropical highlands are 
priority agrobiological sutrcgions along with Madagas- 
car [88]. 

Following the plan, AID/BA began the National 
Resources Managemait Support prciject (NRMS) whose 
primary purpose is to provide technical services to AID 
missions, host governments, and PVOs/NGOs in order to 
oicouragc increased activities in natural lescHUce man- 
agement rather than to fund im>jects or long-term 
personnel (although some biodiversity projects have been 
funded) [91]. Results so far include completed namral 
resource assessments in 8 countries, project design in five 
countries, and a survey of FVO/NGOs in preparation for 
the provision of support services ^ tnem [90]. The Africa 
Bureau estimatal that natural resource management work 
will receive 8 to 9 percent of the Development Fund for 
Africa's annual obligations between 1988 and 1990 [87]. 
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University Consortia: Purpose and Membership 



Consortium for International Development (CID) 

Purpose: 1) to facilitate the involvement of the member universities and their faculties in inlematicmal development, 
especially in arid and sul>humid areas; and 2) to promote orderiy scientific developm«it, management, and use of the 
world's natural resources. 

Member Institutions 

California State Polytechnic University University of Arizona 

Colorado State University University of Idaho 

Montana State University University of Wyoming 

New Mexico Stale University Utah State University 

Oregon State University Washington State University 
Texas Tech University 

Mid-America International Agricultural Consortium (MIAC) 

Purpose: I) to provide for a cond>inat3onofuniversity resources so as to strengths and enlarge 
outreach services, 2) to complement the areas of strength in each of the mend>er universities and at the same time expand 
the opportunities for faculty to participate in worldwide agricultural development activities, 3) to strengthen and «irich 
the academic and technical staffs of member universities in international agriculture, and 4) to build upon the history of 
harmonious working relations among these imiversities and take advantage of the close geogn^)hic proximity, especially 
as this wtHild relate to an effectual and rapid respcHise c^ability. 

Member Institutions 

Iowa State University University of Missouri 

Kansas State University University of Nebraska 

Oklahoma States University 

Midwest Universities Consortium for International Activities, Inc. (MUCIA) 

Purpose: 1) to internationalize the curriculum, research, and teaching of member universities, 2) share the national 
obligation to improve the lot of developing nations and their people by means of a qualified technical assistance programs, 
and 3) influence the priorities and agenda of donor and assistance agencies. 

Member Institutions 

Indiana University University of lUuiois 

Michigan State University University of Iowa 

Ohio State University University of Minnesota 

Purdue State University University of Wisconsin 

Northeast Council for International Development (NECID) 

Purpose: 1) to gather and share information about international program and project opportunities relating to 
agriculture, natural resources, and rural development, 2) to cooperate in developing proposals for external funding where 
such cooperation has clear advantages over individual proposals and is consistent with the objectives of the activity, and 
3) to d::velop and disseminate a statement about the areas of strength of universities and colleges in the northeast which 
may be applied to problems in developing countries. 

Member Institutions 

Cwnell University University of New Hampshire 

Rutgers University University of Puerto Rico 

University of Connecticut University of Rhode Island 

University of Delaware University of Vermont 

University of Maine West Virginia University 
University of Massachusetts 
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Tli€ South-East Consortium for International Development (SECID) 

Purpose: 1) to facilitate collaboration on intematicmal activities in education, research, and extension, and 2) to foster 
university involvement in projects which wcHild not be feasible to staff from a single institution. 



Member Institutions 
Alabama A&M University 
Alcom State University 
Auburn University 
Qrnison University 
Delaware State College 
Duke University 
Florida A&M University 
Fort Valley State College 
G^rgia Institute of Technology 
Koitucky State University 
Langstim University 
Louisiana State University 
Lincoln University 
Mississippi State University 
North Carolina A&T University 
North Carolina State University 
Poinsylvania State University 
Prairie Vie';v A&M University 



Research Triangle Institute 
South Carolina State College 
Southern University 
Tennessee State University 
lUskeg^ Institute 
University <^ Arkansas 
University of Flwida 
University of Georgia 
UnivCTsity of Kentucky 
University erf Maryland 
UnivCTSxty of Maryland 

(Eastern Shore) 
University of North Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and Stale University 
Virginia State University 



Organization for Tropical Studies^ Inc. (OTS) 

Purpose: I) to promote the study of science in the tropics, 2) to conduct organized programs of graduate training and 
research on tropical problems, and 3) to serve as a national and international agency for wordinating and facilitating the 
work of individuals and groups in the tropics. Unlike other consortia, OTS is a nonprofit corporation, established in 1963 
to provide leadei^ip in education, research, and the wise use of natural resources in the tropics. 



Member Institutions 

Auburn University 

City University of Ne v York 

Cornell University 

Duke University 

Harvard University 

Indiana University 

Institute Tecnologico (Costa Rica) 

Louisiana State University 

Michigan State University 

Pennsylvania State University (system) 

Rutgers University 

Stanford University 

State University of New York/Stony Brook 

Smithsonian Institute 

TUlane University 

Universidad Nacional (Costa Rica) 

Universidad of Costa Rica 

University of Arizona 



University of California (system) 
University of Chicago 
University of Ccmnecticut 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Hawaii 
University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Maryland 
University of Miami 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of North CaioUna 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
Washington University 
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Foreword 

The Ui>. Congress influences development assistance most directly through the VS. Agency for Internalwnal 
Development (AID) and five multUateral dewlopmcnt banks (MDBs): the World Bank, the InterAmcrican 
Development Bank, the Asian Development Bank, the African Development Bank, and the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank. Congress also influences devebpment assistance through a number of Federal civUian and miUtary 
agencies, bilateral programs (e.g., the Peace Corps and the Overseas Private Investment Corpc>ralJon), and 
multilateral organizations (e.g., United Na'lons' agencies). 

The Chairmen and Ranking Members of the House Committee on Science and Tcchnolog/ and its 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources Agriculture Research and Environment requested the congressional OiTicc 
of Technology Assessment (OTA) to investigate how aid agencies might improve their capabUity to match 
technologies to local environmental ctmditions of recipient dcvclopmenl countries. The request grew out of an 
earlier study conducted under the auspices of the Environmental and Energy Study Institute (EESl) and ten 
Members of a)ngrcss. The EES! study identified the mismatch of technologies with developing country 
environments as a common wntributing cause of development assistance project failures. One of the EESI 
report's 13 explicit recommendations for congressional and aid agency action was to conduct a study addrcssmg th«s 
aspect of development assistance failure. 

The House Science and Technology Committee staff, and staff of several other interested commltlces, 
suggested that this OTA paper might serve as a resource for oversight and reauthorization hearings of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, which provides the framework for U.S. development assistance. To enhance the report's utility, 
questions are included that committee Members and staff might use in hearings or informal conferences with 
development assistance pcrs*innel. 

This paper fcKuses primarily on AID and to a lesser extent on the World Bank. AID and the World Bank have 
kTiadc the most obseivable efforts to integrate environmental and development concerns. Other mullUatcral and 
bilateral organizations tend lo emulate their environmental policies and procedures to various degrees. Today, the 
World Bank Is undergoing major reorganization in part to enhance its environmental capability. It Is not clear at 
this time what the magnitude of these changes will be, although the President of the World Bank, Barber Conable, 
has stated his environmental goals for the Bank's reorganizatitin. Once the reorganization Is complete, the success 
of this effort in achieving the .stated environmental goals aiuld be examined through the amgrcssional hearing 
prtxxjss. 

This paper is based on information derived from: 1) a series (^f interviews with personnel of development 
as-slstance organizations, certain Executive and congressional agencies, nongovernmental organizations mvolved 
in development assistance, and development consultants; 2) an OTA workshop, and 3) study of selected aid 
organization re|Xirts (many of which are nt>t intended for specific citation). By agreement with persons mlerviewol 
and workshop participants, ol-^scrvalioas are not attributed to pa-licular individuals, . 

OTA greatly appreciates the contribulioiLS of the workshop participants interviewees and reviewers. As with 
all studies the content of the Staff Paper is the sole rcsptmsibility of OTA, 



JOHN H. GIBBONS 

Direcior 




1 m- International !k,nk fnr Rcamstrucl.on and ilevclopmcnt. the lntcTnat,„nal l\-vcU>pmcnt Agcnc)-, and the tntcrnalion.^! ImMncc 
('onx>ration comprise the World l^ank ,r.r. i. i-- 

2 'Ilic Committee wa.s renamed the Commiitee on .Science. Space and I fchnoU>gy at the hcgmnmg of ihe IMth ( ongrc&s. 

3 U l'A and the World llcsourres Institute initialed similar Mudics; this report presents only Ihc results of 0 1 A s study, 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Ecological ccmpatibiUty of tcchnolo^vs witit local siie 
conditions is fundmnental to success of dex^elopnierU assis- 
tance: Dcvciopmcnt askance organizations know that 
the spedfic sodocultural, polilical, economic and ecologi- 
cal conditions of a ;^ vclopmcnt sit^' create the framework 
into which their efforts must be integrated. Each of these 
will affcd the sustainability of the development project. 
Regardless of the caase of resource degradation or dam- 
age, developing countrici> generally cannot afford even a 
temporary decline in food or foreign exchange derived 
from their natural resources and they lack sufficient ecx>- 
nomic resources to implement reclamation or restoration 
activities. Thas, selection of ecologically appropriate lech- 
nok^es becomes imperative. 

Wfty iitisustainahk technoloffcs may be chosen: Most 
developing countries are Ux^ated in tropical latitudes 
where, at many sitc&, few if any sustainable technologies 
exist to satisfy development needs. So technologies that 
worked elsewhere under different conditions are chosen 
and some of these prove unsustainable. When technolo- 
gies developed for temperate areas arc tran.sferrcd without 
appropriate modificalion to tropical areas, they tend to 
disrupt ecosystem functions beyond natural regenerative 
capabilities, thus reducing the land's current and future 
productivity. Sustainable technologies, in other cases, do 
exist and have been demonstrated, but are rejected in favor 
of approaches that arc expected to achieve c^her, overrid- 
ing goal.s. Fmally, no .single individual is likely tu have 
adequate technical knowledge to assess thoroughly 
whether a pn>pi>sed technology will be compatible with the 
political, ruhural, eainomic, and ecological condiliorts of 
the devdopmenl site, fixperts responsible for informing 
decision makers sometimes arc unable lo rccc^i/e which 
technologies will be sustainable. Thus, technologies may 
be promoted basc^d on ' best guesses," which S4imctimcs arc 
wrong. 

Need for continued congressional oversijiht: Selecting 
technologies expressly to fit ecological conditions is be- 
cu'jming an im{X)rtant component of development a.ssis- 
tance strategy at the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID). Similarly, the mulhl ileral develop- 
ment banks (MDBs) have .strengthened fNcir capabilities 
to foresee and mitigate adverse environmental impacts 
from the projects they sponsor. ITics^. changes largely arc 
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reactions to pressure from Congress and i^her concerned 
organizations. Several initiatives at AID, and the environ- 
mental goals recently articulated by the President of the 
World Bank, suggest that the importance of ecological 
sustainability is becoming an accepted value for develop- 
ment assistance professionals. However, bureaucratic in- 
ertia seems to work against suhf^antial improvement in the 
agencies' abilities in this regard. Therefore, continued 
pressure from Congress Is needed to assure prc^ess 
towards a goal of ccolc^cally. sustainable development. 

Congress has a direct and profound influence on AID. 
Indeed, changes in AlD's authori/ing legislation and ap- 
propriations have contributed to a proliferation of high 
priority goals so numerous that they are widely perceived 
as a serioas a^nstraint to the agency's efredivencss. Thus 
Congress Is faced with a dilemma. "Micromanaging" AID 
by increasing the spedficity of development objectives in 
the Foreign Assistance Act and earmarking .shrinking 
development assistance appropriations for .specific pur- 
poses may inhibit the agency's ability to develop and carry 
out eiTicient development assistance prt)grams. Without 
pressure, on the other hand, AID may be slow to progress 
in integrating an environmental perspedive in agency 
activities. 

An alternate solution ma) be mixlified use of congres- 
sional oversight. This could include enhancing the capabili- 
ties of committee staff by adding additional per.stinnel 
experienced in development assistance and technok>gy 
development, and fevering improved coUegial and infor- 
mal working relationships between committee .staff and 
AID pers<innel. Q')ngress or AID could undertake a study 
of how a)ngre.s.sional pressures are perceived within AID, 
and what mechanisms could improve prcxluclive interac- 
tion. 

Attitudes at the top: Improvements to assure that priv 
moted icchnc^loj^cs arc ecoU>gici^lly appropri:jtc seem 
unlikely to occur on the scale needed without high level 
management personally committed to this goal. Thus, 
congressional confirmation hearings-in which a candi- 
date's capabilities and views are assessed— arc an impt>r- 
tant mechanism to influence AID activities. Confirmation 
hearings provide an important opportunity for Congress to 
raise issues and lo discern the depth of a nominee's 
knowledge of and concern for matching development 
projects and technologies to IcKal conditions in developing 
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counLricSy and arc an appropriate place to reinforce the 
guidance g^en in oversight hearings and legLsiation. Care- 
ful attention should be focused on the personal knowledge 
and attitudes of a proposed AID Administrator, and on 
his/her criteria for selection of Assistant Administrators. 
Agency recruitment policies and pradices, that ultimately 
affed the agency's ability to perform its mandate effec- 
tively, largely arc determined at the Assistant Administra- 
tor lewl 

Congress does not formally influcna^ the choice of 
ofTidaLs m multilateral development banks, but it docs 
approve appointments of Treasury Department ofiiciaLs 
who represent U.S. interests to the banks. Members of 
Congress probably can have a significant impact on selec- 
tion of the top bank officials through informal cx^mmunica- 
tion with the Administration . 

Hamg enotd^t of Ote ri^U people: Environmental sci- 
ence is a technical field based on scientific principles, 
knowledge, and tools that cannot be used effectively by 
persons without appropriate training and experience. Nei- 
ther AID nor the World Bank has a sufficient number of 
en\ironmental officers to assure agency wide guidance. 
Just as a development agency needs the right set of cconcv 
mists to design a a>mmcxiity pricing intervention, it needs 
the right set of specialists to design and execute a successful 
intervention in the use of natural resiiurces. Further, 
periodic aca)unting of natural resource conditions and 
environmental quality indicators to accompany reports of 
recipient ountry economic indicators prepared by devel- 
opment asiistance organizations could provide a way to 
motivate these people to address carefully the match of 
technologies with ecological conditioas. 

OrgjUfiizin^ technical skills: In addili(^n to having an 
adequate number of people with needed technical exper- 
tise and fastcring their colIah>rativc work, il Is necessary lo 
ensure that these staff ixrcupy appropriate positions in the 
organization so that they can provide needed expertise at 
the right times in the project cycle. Although environ- 
i-ncntid and natural resource expertise Is integral lo all 
stages of project development and implementation, par- 
ticularly iii! port ant stages are: 

• problem/opportunity idcullHcalion, 

• contractor identification and selectitm for project dc-^ 
sign, and 

• project monitoring and evaluation. 

Thus, interdisciplinary teams might Ixj established in 
Q \ID to link the U.S. science and technolog)' community 
El^Cvith field activities, ;uid to serve as a technical filter^' 



assuring that AID would be unlikely to scle<^ and transfer 
unsustainable technologies to developing countries. EEach 
team would be charged to assist with evaluation, redesign- 
ing, or designing agency activities in one of several ecologi- 
cal zones common to developing countries (eg., hcH wet 
kinds, arid/scmiarid lands, and high altitude lands). This 
would increase the likelihood that technoki^es chosen 
woiJd fit the ecolc^cal setting of the development site. 

Interdisciplifiary analysis: The systems in which AID 
projects intervene are a)mplcx and changes are likely to 
result in ero&s-scctoral conflicts. Thus, the tasks of preprcv 
jeet analysis and project evaluation usually require the 
knowledge of several types of specialists such as sodoli>- 
gis^s, ea^log^sts, and soil scientists as well as the experience 
and knowledge of local people who represent the sector lo 
be affected. The analytical methods for brining this infor- 
mation together for presentation to cngineenseamomlsls, 
and decisionmak ers Is the specialty of environmental ana- 
lysts. Thus, adequate planning often necessitates use i)f 
interdisciplinary feams guided by environmental analysts. 
However, teams of a>nsultants and staff fielded by devel- 
opment assistance agencies too seldom acaimplish this, 
Project officers generally have neither the correct technical 
backgrounds nor ready access to sufficient inhouse techni- 
cal personnel to facilitate adequate interdisciplinary envi- 
ronmental analysis. 

Interdlsciplinaiy tvK)peration seems uiil'^^ly to ix:cur 
without staff incentives and an organisation structure ex- 
plicitly designed to enaiurage such teamwork. The devel- 
opment assistance organizations might increase their 
support for development of interdisciplinary planning and 
analysis expertise, and expand supp4)rt for development of 
techniques that might facilitate and streamline interdisci- 
plinary planning. 

Improve project planning; and increase pmjeci flaibUiiy: 
Assistance projectsthat intervene in adevelopingcounlry^s 
natural resource base require careful and perhaps exten- 
sive planning In most cases, the scientific knowledge base 
is from lcmp<:ralc regions whereas the deveh^pment site 
often Is tropical. Further, the recipient culture and econ- 
omy tend to differ substantially from those of the project 
designers, making it difficult to predict what types of 
projects are likely U^ be adopted. Most development priv 
jeels, then, are at least in part experiments and mast Ix' 
designed to acciimmtxiate unidentified changes. 

Risks to natural resource systems and development 
assistance recipients may Ix* reduced where projects in- 
clude an extended technical planning phase, a gradual 
phasing in period for adaptatioii oflechnok^ to the site*s 
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ccokigical and social conditioas, and have a length com- 
mcasuratc with achicvcmcnl of results despite likriy mid- 
term project realignment. However, internal organization 
goals to keep funds moving and to achieve measurable 
results quickly, operate against these approaches. Further, 
short projcd duration makes it difUcult to introduce tech- 
nologies or implement projects gradually, and presents a 
serious obstacle to making midterm corrections b re- 
sponse to monitoring and cvaluatioas. Instead of today's 
common three to five-year AID projects, durations of 10 lo 
perhaps 20 years seem more appropriate. 

Improved use of project evaluations: Midterm and 
final project evaluations are little used to improve AID and 
World Bank technology derisions. Even when cvaluatioas 
arc broad enough to c^scnc external edecls, and are 
conducted long enough after project completion to deter- 
mine ea>logical sustainability, evaluations seldom address 
faults with the origin.'d pri>blcm identification and project 
design. Yet, this is the time when, with the benefit of 
hindsight sharpened by project experience, imporlanl les- 
sons can be learned. 

Analysis of exLsling evaluation rcpi)rts could identify 
important environmental and cultural interactions that 
determme whether technology interventions will be main- 
tained after the project Ls completed. Evaluation proce- 
dures could be modified to improve idenlification of ciiuscs 
of development prr yect success and failure and lo assess 
cfTcetivcness of environmental mitigation proposed during 
project planning and midterm evaluations. In addition, 
evaluations could be designed to create a feedback system 
for project officers and design teams. 

INTRODUCTION 

The question pc^ed by Congress and addressed by this 
study may be stated as follows: 

Ihm cm ifMemational dcwlopnieni assLsimce uf^cncics 
impnwc ihcir ability^ to chcx)sc hxhnoUyffes that arc compai- 
ihk mih hioUyf^kal w\d physical conditions ai the sites where 
the technolof^cs arc to he implemented'/ 

For the purpi>ses of this study, technologies will be 
considered compatible with biological and physical condi- 
tions if they support and prolong the contributions ol UkmI 
natural resources to the provisitm of g<Hxls and services lor 
human consumption. Such tcchnolopn'< will \>: called 
"ecologically sustainable technologies." 

^ Finding an answer, and instituting the solution or 
gP^(^"&olutions, dtKs not imply eliminating or even minimi/iig 



the potential for adverse environmental impacts from 
development assistance projects. These can occur from the 
failure to transfer the technology to the praaitioners, and 
from failure of the development projects for reasons other 
than the ca>logical su^ainability of the chosen technology 
(sec figure E-1). Even when chocKung a particular technol- 
ogy, further quCvStic IIS arc relevant, such as: 

• Arc the eventual practitioners likely to have cultural 
avcrsioasto the technology?; 

• Is the technology within the means of these practitiiv 
ners?; and 

• Will governmental or other institutions provide the 
necessary support to ensure continued operation of the 
technology in a manner appropriate to local condi- 
tions? 

Thus, to minimi/e the ptissibilily of adverse impacts 
from development assistance activities in general, one 
must address a con.^idcrably broader arena of issues than 
just tcchnological/ca)logical fit. Such a study, however, is 
beyond the request at hand, and the resources for this Staff 
Paper. 

The Fxolosical Underpinnings* of Ikvilopment 
Assistance 

Development assisliuice interventions commonly are 
designed to facilitate development of human and natural 
resources in recipient countries. Three general modes of 
intervention are 1) tangible project mtcrvcntion, 2) IcKal 
institution building, and 3) pc^licy assj^ance (.see figure 
E-2). In aggregate, these intervenliors are designed to 
assist developing countries to establish institutions for 
orderly unprovemem of the quality of life, to effect policy 
changes needed for satisfactory projed performance, and 
to undertake investments that are properly engineered, 
financially feasible, and economically and environmentally 
sound. 

Views of the relative importance of the three types of 
development avsistance are mixed. The Envuonmental 
and Ener^ Study Institute study and the Science 

and Technology C\imniittee's request to OTA indicates 
that the primary focus of development assistance— pro 
jccts and programs— can visibly, tangibly alTed the quality 
(^f life and environment in deveh^ping countries. These 
actisities also have important interactions with developing 
country environments. However, project interventioas can 
beneficially or adversely affc^I how renewable resiiurce 
systems are ascd, the benefits derived from them, and the 
impacts of their use on other communities or future 
populations. Thus, while such activities probably should 
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Figure E-1— The Role of Technologj/Ivcology "FU" in Development Assistance 
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continue to be a major fcKus, they should Ik dcsij^ncd 
specifically to minimi/i: the potential for adverse impacts. 

A stxond view is that development assistance can 
contribute only marginally to the damage or conservation 
of natural resource systems, bec^iuse the scope of rcsouj ce 
system abuse generally Is so much greater than the scopj of 
development assLstanee projects and programs. There- 
fore, to promote resource conserving technologies effec- 
tively, assistance agencies must use their influence lo 
encourage governments to design and enact policies that 
will reward resource conserving development and discour- 
age res4)urec-wa&ting development. The extent of influ- 
ence Is asually related more to the level of genera! support 
funding an agency provides than to the specific develop- 
ment assistance projects it spoasors. Support for the sec- 
ond view is growing at the LJ.S. Agency for International 
Developmciil (AID) and the World Bank, where it Ls 
thought to have a pt>tential at least equal to that ol 
improving the environmental soundness of sitespceific 
projects. 

The third appreach is ba.>ed on the perception that, 
while project interventions and suppi>rt for piilicydevelofv 
ment can have substantial impacts, the only means to 
ensure that development be widespread and appropriate 
"to the local needs and conditions Is for devekipmenl 



activities to tx: defined, planned, and implemented by the 
assistance recipients thcmselvrs. Thus, proponents argue 
that ensuring local participation in all phases of project 
a.sslstance and emphasizing l(x:al institution building prtv 
jects is fundamental to K^ngicim devck>pment. Supfxirt for 
this approach Ls well-based in U.S. nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, and is growing in development assistance 
organizations. 

In practice, no clear lines can be drawn Ix'tween the 
three types of assLstanee: developing kviil institutional 
capabilities may require and be accompanied by policy 
assistance grants and Uians, and projects may nave inslilu- 
tion-building components. Indeed, institution-building it- 
self can be seen as a project. Thus, the three ty{)es are 
complementary and the balance among them in develop- 
ment assistance can only be determin':d on a case-by-case 
basis. 

The purpose of the tangible project interventions usu- 
ally Is lo improve the wellbemg of some target population 
by causing a priilonged increase in prixluction of gcHxis or 
services. Thus, many of these projects are related directly 
to resource use and include activities such as agricultural 
intensification or expansion, dam-building, etc. Such inter- 
ventions often include intri^duction of new technologies or 
improvement and expansion of existing ones. 

bi 
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Figure ^^2 — Ilienichy of Criteria fur Sustainable Development 
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Political Acceptability 

projects that fit the institutional 
cai^bilitics and power structures 
of the hiM counlry/communiiy 

Economic Profitability 

/ practices that fulfiil e^ntial needs or 
/ provide income to satisfy thi>se needs 

Sociocultural Suitability 

those practices that do not 
conflict with s(Kielal labixis 
satisfy scxnetal needs or demands 

Ecological Sustainability 

those practices that do mH reduce the provision of 
environmental services or the rcnewability of 
renewable resi>urccs al the implementation site 

Technological Feasibility 

anything thai can demonstrably work 



The Realm of Possibilities 

anything thai can be imagined 

S()L;iUi :;()frkCiif rahnuU>^ A^st-s.snK n!, l^Ml 



Clearly, selection of appropriate development inter- 
venlioas must be based on a number of devclopmenl sile 
conditions. Devehipment assistance organi/iJtions have 
identified that the specific stxiocultural, p^^^Iilical, ec^v 
nomic and cxological conditions of a development site 
create the framework into which their efforts must Ix: 
integrated. Regardless of the cause of resource degrada- 
tion or damage, developing countries generally cannot 
afford even temporary decline in the kxyd or ftireign 
exchange derived from their natural resources and lack 
sufficient economic resources to implement redamalion 
^'^^ restoration activities. Thus, selection of ecologically 
g[^(^":)propriate technologies becomes imperative. 



Successful interventions defend on the existenc^^ of the 
conditions necessary to support the new, improved, or 
expanded technologies. Compatibility of the technology 
with kval er /logical conditions is prominent among these. 
Development interventions Siwetimes have failed Ix:- 
r rise ecological compatibility has not Ixren assured. Con- 
sequences have included irrigation caaaLs filled with silt, 
rangelands degraded by expanded cattle herds, or settle- 
ments abandoned bccaasc of declining Si>il fertility. Thus 
the pn>hlcni is to develop tedmoltTf^es that are ecoUygicalfy 
sustainable un^dertiie political s{X'ia/and economic condi- 
tion thai mil pnrail nlien assistance has ended 

82 
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The Agencies^ Response 

Over ihc past decade, the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) and the World Bank have 
developed procedures designed to incorporate certain 
environmental ransiderattoas in their assistance activities, 
Desf lie progress^ however, the agencies' abilities to iden- 
tify ecologically sustainable resource development inter- 
ventions still arc frequently critid/ed 

A 1975 lawsuit brought against AID by the Environ- 
tnental Defense Fund^ Inc. culminated in Agency compli- 
ance with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). 
As a result^ AID establL<Jied wcU-defjicd environmental 
procedures and a small cadre of environmental ofTicers to 
screen projects for significant environmental cfTects and to 
focus planning attention on likely negative impacts of 
development projects. 

Amendment of the Foreign Assbaance Act in 1977 
mandated that AID increase mvestments in projects and 
programs oqplicitly intended to conserve as well as develop 
the prcxluctivity of developing count ric*' renewable natu- 
ral resources. AID responded with numerous programs 
designed to enhance client country abilities to manage 
resource development, and projects addressing some im- 
mediate symptoms of restmrcc deterioration. Examples 
include the AID Country Environmental Profiles pro- 
gram, and the numerous AID projects that sponsor distri- 
bution of tree seedlings and technical assistance to farmers 
on "fragile lands." 

The World Bank alsi) developed a prtxrcss to ftx:us 
phinning attention on projects likely to have significant 
environmental impacts (e.g., instruction of large dams, 
roads that penetrate forests, and extractive industries) 
The Bank has had a small environmental ofilce since 1970 
to screen proposed projects and alert project ofllcers when 
detailed scrutiny uf environmental impacts seems war- 
ranted. 

Recently, Bank officers have begun to evaluate the 
relationships between economic pt)licies and resource use 
praclices in certain countries. If these analyses reveal how 
national policies could be changed to enhance ecixlevelop- 
ment, the Bank then may promote such changes in its 
pt)licy dialogues and offer supptirt through sectoral loans 
for natural resources. Finally, the Bank's current reorgani- 



zation Ls expected to strengthen the bureauaatic status of 
its environment operations while establishirig positions for 
natural resource professionals in regional offices, thus 
^ving them a more dired role in project identiflcation and 
design. 

WHY ECOLOGICAIXY INAPPROPRIATE 
TECHNOUKilES MAY BE SELECTED 

Introduction 

Mismatches betwnccn ecological conditions and tech- 
nologies promoted by assistance organizations Ls currently 
receiving the attention of Congress and a number of public 
interest groups. This concern is expressed in the EESI 
report and summarized in the Committee's request letter. 
Therefore, no detailed review of evidence for the problem 
Ls included here. In OTA's interviews, no one denied that 
the problem existed, although opinions difi'ercd on its 
relative importance. The evidence, in fact, Ls largely anec- 
dotal; few recent causc-elTcct analyses of development 
project successes and failures have carefully investigated 
the Lssue of matching technologies to environment. 

Interviews for this study and the relevant literature 
indicate ihat at lea?^ three broad factors contribute to the 
use of ecologically inappropriate technologies. These are: 

• Few, if any, sustainable technologies exLst to satisfy 
development needs at many sites. So technologies that 
worked elsewhere under diderent conditions are cho- 
sen and some of these prove unsustainable. 

• Sustainable technoh^ics in some cases, do exist and 
have been demonstrated, but unsustainable technolo- 
gies still are implemented. 

• Experts respi^nsible for informing* decisionmakers 
sometimes are unable to rccogni/n which techiu)k^es 
will be sustainable. 

Wlitrt Sustainable Teehn<»h^eN Mu} Not K\ist 

Most developing countries are located in the Liopical 
latitudes. Here, the common prc^blcms of rainfall extremes 
or irregularities, high temperatures, and lack of seasonal 
reduction of iasects and parasites make natural ecosystems 
highlv susceptible to self-reinforcing cycles of degrada- 
tion.^ Such vicioas cyders are easily triggered by attempts to 
develop and ase the local natural resources. Most tech- 
nologies used to get high yields of gocxls and services from 



ilX'gradationof cct>sy5>icms involves phys>ic;j{. chemical, and biological pRxrcsscssci in motion Inactivities thnl faster reduction tn ihesA^slcnri* 
inhiTcnl pmducliviiy, Foreximplc, hiUsfdedeforeit;Uion in the humid tropics aimmonly ie^ids to accelerating s<>il erixiion. decreasing mm\ fertility, 
and disrupted bydrologic cycles;. 'Iliesc' ch/jngcs, in turn, can promote further reduction in ecosystem prcxJuctiviiy through decreased natural 
plant rcgcncnition, cstahiishment of weedy plants thai displace more desimhle plant species, and increased ha/iirdi to public health. 
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soil, vcgctaLion, animak, and water resources have been 
developed in temperate regions \^crc natural systems are 
^nerally more resilient. However, when transferred with- 
out appropriate adaption lo tropical areas, they tend to 
disrupt ecosystem functions beyond natural regenerative 
capabilities, thus reducing current and future productivity. 

Further, many technologies that could be ecologically 
sustainable commonly require resources nc^ readily avail- 
able in developing countries. For example, the Near-East 
and Pakistan have, although not tropical, harsh environ- 
ments for which ecologically sustainable technologies are 
few. Although much western VS, agriculture and water 
management experience is relevant to development in 
these areas, U,S. technolo^cs often are not suitable within 
thc'u- political, social and economic framework. 

Similarly, principles of science and logic often can be 
used to make marginal improvements in long-sustained 
traditional technologies or to adajH technologies that have 
worked elsewhere. If the design is good and appropriately 
applied, such technologies can a)nscrve the natural re- 
source base. However, such adaptations of technology can 
become unsastainablc if cultural or finanda! factors pre- 
vent correct application. 

In cases where ecologically sastainablc technologies 
suitable to the sodocultural framework do not yet exist, 
development assistance optioas include: 1) support for 
research to develop eu^logically sustainable technologies, 
2) definition of development goals that can be met with 
technologies known to be cailogically sustainable (e.g., 
reducing risk or improving distribution of goods and serv- 
ices may be more appropriate goals than increasing pro- 
duction), and 3) gradual technology modification with 
careful monitoring to reduce the risk to affected people 
and natural resource systems. In practice, however, project 
time frame:; and objectives often preclude such gradual 
developmr.it. 

Where Unsustainable Technoh)gjes Are Chosen 

Sustainable technologies, in some cases, are rejected in 
favor of approaches that are expected to achieve i)lher, 
overriding goals. Thus, technologies may be chosen for 
which sustainability is unproven, or those known to fx* 
ecologically, culturally, or financially ina^mpatible w.lh 
local conditions. For example, although many traditional 
technologies arc ecok>gicaIly sustainable, production gains 



from these may not seem adequate to resolve the identified 
development problem. 

A variety of cHher reasons are given for support of 
projects known to deplete renewable resources rapidly. 
For example^ an emergency condition may seem to neces- 
sitate immediate aaion using technologic^ which do not fit 
the local environmental conditioas. S'miiiarly, short-term 
economic or political goals may override ccob^cal goals. 
Examples include forests cleared for t'unl^r and cattle 
exports to meet short-term foreign exchange require- 
ments and settlements established lo curtail nomadism or 
to secure boundaries. 

Choice of technology also can be skewed by economic 
analyses v^h\ch value immediate, although perhaps only 
temporary, Ivnefits more highly than distant costs and 
benefits.^ For example, the present value of temporary 
production gains (e.g., from a reservoir) can be shown to 
be higher than the wt)rth of an unending stream of modest 
benefits from current resource uses (e.g., subsistence agri- 
culture). Or, for highly subsidbcd projeds the rationale Is 
either that the temporary effects will resolve a significant 
development prolilem, or perhaps that foreign source 
subsidies can be wntinued indefinitely. 

Such decisions in favor of unsustainable technoK>gy can 
seem rational. However, great care must be taken to assure 
that: 

• the development problem has been correctly identi- 
fied; 

• the benefits and a>sts including cross-sectoral con- 
fiids, are fully accounted; 

• the lifetime of the project has been cx)rrectly estimated; 

• the project will be subsidi/exl long enough {r achieve its 
intended objectives; and 

• the project include a monitc^ring component to easure 
thai recipients are protected from adverse impacts. 

W^ere Sustainability is Not Determined 

No single individual Is likely lo have adequate technical 
knowledge to assess thoroughly whether a propcxsed lcch» 
noiogy will be compatible with the political, cultural, ec^v 
m>mic, and ecological conditions of the devek)pment site. 
However, developmeia assistance projects often have re- 
lied on technology choices made without adequate interac- 
tion among all the necessary types of experts. 



ERIC 



^Thc Congressional Research Scrvia- a-ct-ntly a.nductcd a wortshcip reviewing iln- si;)ic of Ihc ;iri in inanjxintiion (it cnvirDnmcnlal 
9^-Jnsidcrj(tions into bcnefinrost analyses. ITie drdfl priKVedings arc under review. 
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World Bank and AID consultants now used for plan- 
ning generally are members of a multidisdplinary group."^ 
But wiicthcr sudi groups perform interdisciplinary analy- 
sis^ — identifying the interactions between environment, 
technology, culture, and financial conditions --Ls less ap- 
parent. Without interactive, interdisciplinary analyses, It is 
unlikely that predictions of compatibility with local site 
conditions can be made with assurance. Thus, technolc^cs 
may be promoted based on "best guesses," which by defini- 
tion sometimes will be wrong. 

CONDITIONS INTERNAL TO DEVEU)PMENT 

ASSISTANCE ORGANIZATIONS THAT 
PERPETUATE INAPPROPRUTE TECHNOUXIY 
CHi)ICE 

IntrtMiuction 

Some causes for inappropriate technology choices are 
perpetuated by development assistance agencies them- 
selves. Other, generally more powerful causes for poor 
technology decisions are problems of values, perstinnci 
resources, economic and bureaucratic structures, and eco- 
nomic/financial ainstraints that exist in developing a)un- 
tries. However, technical, financial, and analytical 
assistance profoundly influence policies and technology 
decisions in developing a)untrics. Thus, ainditions inter- 
nal to development assistance agencies can be significant 
contributing causes of development success or failure. 

Although perceptions differ as to appropriate modes of 
development assistance, a remarkable consensus exists im 
the major internal factors that ainstrain an assistance 
organiziUion's ability to match technologies to develop- 
ment site environmental conditions. A major constraint 
has been a lack of internal commitment to the concept that 
renewable resource conservation Is a necessary condil!:in 
for development success. AID, the World Bank and i>lher 
multilateral development banLs (MDBs), and Federal 
agencic: with internafumal activities, have individuals 
strongly committed to the imptirtance of integrating con- 
servation and development. However, for most develop- 
ment officers this has nt>t been a high priority. Policies and 
procedures addressing environmental soundness gener- 
ally have not come from intellectual a^nsensus within the 
agencies, but rather have Ixren formed in reaction l4) 
outside pressure, particulai ly from C!ongress. Intermil fac- 



tors inhibiting an aid organi/atii>n's ability to a>nsider fully 
environmental conditions in carrying out development 
asslstana: are summarized in Box E-l, 

Conflicting (nials 

Several time-driven goals of development agendes 
operate strongly against dUiKating the planning time nec- 
essary to determine which 'cehnologies are compatible 
with ecok^ical amditionscrf* the development site. Promi- 
nent among these is the need to keep fluids mcnvig. For 
AID, pressures to spend money come from the Depart- 
ment of State, Office of Management and Budget, and 
from the annual budgeting process — where large amounts 
of money have to be (^ligalcd each year or else they are 
"lost." For the World Bank, pressure comes from client 
a)untries and from organi/atioas providing capital for 
jointly financed projects. 

The gmls that influencr perstmnel a<^ivilies the most 
are those with deadlines for clearly discernible achieve- 
menLs. Thus, the gt>al to commit and spend money within a 
given year can be expected to receive greater attention than 
the giXil to develop a project likely to be successful within 
the a)mplex workings of the natural res4)urce base, the 
host economy, and the host s(Kiety. 

Another time-driven goal for development organiza- 
tion personnel, and as a result for their contractors is to 
avhie\T measurable results quickly. For multilateral bank 
personnel, the pressure arises from the fundamental fad 
that banks must operate ls banks. Even when loan rates 
arc highly concessionary, benefits from investments made 
with borrowed capita! mast scxm iKgin to match debt costs, 
Mnal evaluations ultimately focus on a project's economic 
success as measured by the direct economic rate of return. 

Fven thougli project officers are strongly aware that 
their performance on achieving the above-mentioned 
goals largely will determine their career progress, related 
goals als4^ are important. In AID, for example, many 
officers tx:licve that GU'ccr rewards accTue to those who 
can design and initiate numerous projects each of which 
(Hitwardly adiiresscs many of the agency's many priorities. 
Part of these motivations are perceived to wmc from 
Congress, because AID personnel frequently arc re- 
quested to enumerate projects with objectives that match 



jMultiilisciplinary planning implies that specialists of scvcPdl disciplines coulribulc to ihc completed pl^n. However, it docs not imply lhat Ihey 
work together to identify ;<nd resolve cross sectoral amflicts between their scp^iniic .<na)yseji. 

4lniendi&eiplinary panning and an^^lysis in^plies that the specialists of several disciplines interact withm the fn^mcwork o*" a testcnJ nieihtHJ to 
ajksure that the overall aiiarysis is internally consii^tent and that foa^vablc C( ^flicts are identified and resc^lveti IVpieally such analysis reijuires 
team memtxT trained in interdisciplinary analyi>is techniques. Q 
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Box E-1— General Interaal Constraints That 
Inhibit Full Consideration of Environmental 
Conditions in Development Assistance 

• Agency policies shift often (AID). 

Agency has ioo many higii priorities (AID), 

Few projects last long enough to accomplish 
significant development goals (AID), 

• High staff turnover (AID), 

• No career path exists for environment and natu- 
ral resource professionals (AID). 

Heavy and increasing bureaucratic workloads 
are a)mpoundcd by inadequate staff support 
services (AID), 

T(X) few in-housc staff have knowledge about 
how tcchnologicvS interact with ecological and 
cultural conditions (AID; World Bank), 

Inadequate numbers of staff are professionally 
trained in environment and natural resources 
(AID; World Bank). 

• Existing in-house expcrtLse in environment and 
natural resi)urccs Ls underused because of inap- 
propriate assignments and jc^ descriptions 
(AID). 

Selected contractors often lack strong expertise 
which facilitates linking technology and environ- 
ment indeveloping countries (AID; World 
Bank). 

• Agriculture and environment are not clearly 
linked by agency structures, procedures, and 
practices; agencies provide little incentive to link 
them (AID; World Bank). 

SOIJRC!;: Interviews, 



current amgrcssional and a^nstituency interests. The offi- 
cer who designs and initiates a project seldom sees it 
through to completion and Is unlikely to be rca^gni/ed for 
the ultimate success or failure of the project. Little incen- 
live exists for recognizing mistakes and learning frf^ni 
them. 

Ti • ic-driven goals can directly preclude sound 
technology choices. For exam pi ^ because the ea)logy of 
tropical estuary ecosystems Is pcH)rly known, sustainable 



interventions for port development usually cannot be de- 
signed withoiU prelimiiiary investigations covering an en- 
tire yearly cycle of seasons. But the lime-driven goals 
seldom allow such lengthy pr'^iiminary studies, so deeisions 
must be made with incomplete information. Commonly, 
these decisions arc based on the personal experience of the 
engineer or c^er technical planner in charge. That experi- 
ence too often is inadequate to assess corredly how the 
technology, envirormicnt, and local society will mteract. 

Poieniial Oversi^ Questions: 

• Inavased interdisciplinary plaiumg mij^u result in more 
successful development pmjects. But ii mi^U also slow 
obligQti(m of an agency's bud^t Wliai do you pcxeiw as 
0ie possible beneficial a/id adverse impacts on your 
agency if your actions to mprove tlte number ofprtyject 
successes rvsidt in funds remaining at tfie end oftJwyear? 

• To what extent does your agency use tlie en\ironmental 
plans dex'ehped under Oie auspices oftJie Orgwxization 
of American States (or oOxer similar orgatuzatioJts) in 
yimr project planning prvcess ? 

• Wfiai Ouher mecluinisms allow ymi to carry out adequate 
planniitg wiiluml hindi'rittg titnefy expenditure of your 
budget? 

Narrow Evaluations and Poor Feedback 

Development assistance banks' criteria and proce- 
dures for evaluating projects also lend to perpetuate the 
causes of poor technology choice. The overriding bank 
criteria for project success are narrowly focused financial 
and economic measures of project benefits and dired 
costs. External a)sts may be nc^ed in evaluation docu- 
ments, but seldom are they weighed against benefits. 

The World Bank has been a leader in dcvJopment of 
careful financial and economic post-project evaluations. 
Project sustainability Ls asr^ssexl in financial terms: will 
nea'.ssary continuing investments be made after the fund- 
ing pcricxl ends? In this regard, the Bank's evaluations 
seem to be thorough, with a ^gnificant proportion of 
projects frankly assessed as either n(^ sustainable or dubi- 
ous at the time of the final evaluation. However, Bank 
evaluations seldom include thorough consideration of en- 
vironmental or ^odal impacts. Rca:ntly, Bank evaluations 
have l)cen self-critical in this regard. In addition, project 
impacts on natural resource sustainability commonly are 
not recc^/ed in World Bank evaluations. A current 
review of a^mpleted Bank-suppi^rted dam/reservoir pro- 
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. ITie economic impliciiltoiis of unsuMainahiv pnijccts ftir ihc tlicni country, which remiiins liable k the dcbl. us-unlly arc nol ndda-sscd. 
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jeds may bring increased allention to this issue, as many of 
the reservoirs are reported lo be deteriorating rapidly. 

AID objectives and criteria for project evaluations are 
specified early in the plamiing process and commonly are 
broadly stated in terms of institution biulding processes 
(e.g^ number of extension-agent visits, number of students 
educated), or direct measures of accomplLshmcnt (tree 
seedlings distributed, gains in farm income). Thus, evalu- 
ations are not narrowly Hnancial and economic However, 
the evaluations seldom are broad enou^ to identify exter- 
nal efTeds, or conducted long enou^ after project comple 
tion to determine ecological sustainability. Further, fmal 
evaluations seldom address faults with the original prob- 
lem identification and project design. Yet, this is the time 
when, with the benefit of hindsight sharpened by project 
experience, important lessons can be learned. 

In spite of their shortcomings, evaluation prix:edures 
are iiistitutionali/cd and the reports generated contain 
many poteutiaily valuable lessons which a)uld be applied 
to improve future projects. Also, end-of-projcd evalu- 
ations could be used in a motivation system that would 
reward development success and provide accountability 
for development failure. Even so, aid agencies have not 
learned to use these evaluatioas cfTedively. Indeed, nega- 
tive evaluations tend to disappear due lo poliliad pressures 
and delay. 

At the World Bank, p>st project ev^alualioas are con- 
dudcd regularly by an office separate from the projed 
implementing office. Annual summaries of these evalu- 
ations are widely distributed in the Bank and used to train 
Bank staff and client a>untry tramees. Summaries are 
available for oHidal use in donor and client a^untries, but 
are not vadely distributed outside of the Bank. A rationale 
for strictly limiting circulation of evaluations is that, written 
as frankly as they are, they might embarrass clients or 
donor aiuntry individuals. ThLs \n turn, could hinder 
efforts to foster policy improvements in client countries or 
willingnc^ss to participate in development assistance. How- 
ever, distributing the repiirts more widely might improve 
the quality of guidance that nongovernmental organi/a- 
iu^ns offer the Bank, directly and through Congress. 

N'' /ertheless, feedback from the Bank's evaluali( is lo 
its project design process seems to be inadequate; siinilar 
types of projed failure sometimes are identified in sub- 
sequent years. Livestock project failures in Africa are an 
example. Contradors and client a)untry nationals who 
design Bank supported projeds may not be encouraged to 
Q Study reports from past prii^ecLs or warned of the economic 
£|^(^ coasequcnccs of project failure to the recipient country. 



End-of-projed AID a>ntrador reports, written by the 
organization that implemented the projed, commonly 
aintain a wealth of technical detail and often include 
dcscri{Hion of social and environmental causes projed 
suco^ss or failure. O^mmorly these technical end-of-pro- 
jed reports are short on the analy^ and synthesis needed 
to derive lessons for future projects. Rept^rt drafts are 
critiqued by the Agency's project olTioers and cHher inter- 
ested {wties, and may be revised accordingly. The reports 
then are filed with other projed papers. Technically they 
are avaik^le to host country personnel and ouLsidcrs in 
addition to AID personnel and contractors invoked with 
current projeds and preparing for future ones. In pradice, 
they commonly are distributed among technical managers 
of simUar AID projeds within the country where they are 
written, but otherwise are an underased resoura\ Their 
shelf-life Ls far shorter than their potential utility because of 
narrow distribution, unwieldy length, unattractive format, 
and lack of edit ing, 

aid's Program and Policy Cmirdinalion office 
(AID/PPC) tracks agency projects, the nature of tech- 
nologies used in various geographic regioas and many 
other evaluation parameters. It produces syntheses of 
project evaluations, drawing lessons from muhiple experi- 
ences. The number of these syntheses now available not 
only within AID but to the broader government and 
nongovernment aimmunily is increasing steadily. How- 
ever, these are another underused resource, Contradors 
and hcrvt aiuntry wunterparts generally have little time to 
study evaluation reports or the unsynihcsi/cd end-of-pro- 
jed technical repi>r!s for projeds in which they are not 
personally involved. Thas, the agency amtinues to reinvent 
some successes and repeat some niislakcs. Fmally, AID 
has no formal program for reevaluating aimpleled priV 
jeds at a time long enough after completion lo learn the 
real determinants of sustainability. 

PoterUial Oversighi Quesiiopis: 

* Docs yvur a^ncy conduct past-hoc cvalualioiis of its 
ikvclopmcnt assislojicc projects? If so, for what kind of 
pnyjects an: such e^'oluaiiotis conducted? How long after 
pmjeci ampleiion diKs such ewluation occur? IVJiat 
have such es'aluations revealed about how to change 
de\'elopmcni assistance to increase t}\c likelihood of 
intem'ntions being eaJogically, atlturalfy, and ftnan- 
ciulty suf:^ lined? 

• How would an a/taJy^is of y\)ur CMSting evaluation re- 
ports benefit your agency and Cc^iffcss' ability to cooper- 
ate in dc\*elqppwU of foreign assistance policy? 
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• rk>a your agmcy conduct generic [wogximevid^^ 
On what subjects has it completed these evahuitims 
(€.g^ inigadon, mrnl developmcfU)? What changes have 
been made in subsequetu prvffwns as a consequence of 
lessons learned? 

Inappropriate Staffing 

Development a&rislance agencies' technical staffs 
were comprised mainly of agronomists and engineers 
during the 1950s and 1960s, By the mid-1970s, technical 
specialists deaeascd in number on agency staffs and, 
especially at the Banks, economists began to dominate. 
More general types (rf development assistance began to 
compete with technical projccl assbuancc. 

Awareness of the potential for environmental amflicts 
also arose in the early 1970s. Subsequently, the World 
Bank and AID established small cadres of environmental 
professionals and retained some technical specialists de- 
spite the continuing trend towards hirmg gcneralists for 
staff positions. While project officers often function as 
gcneralists, technical experts arc attracted for project 
design, miplementation, and evaluation. The gcneralists, 
with some support from the small cadre of rcsiiurcc 
professionals, are expected to have sufficient knowledge to 
assure recruitment of appropriate specialists, who in turn 
will develop the technical and s<Kial information and 
conditioas needed for development success. 

To enable gcneralists to carry out this function, de- 
tailed guidelines and checklists for environmental evalu- 
ation have been developed at the World Bank, other 
MDBS and bilateral aid agencies. In AID, a sign-off 
procedure to assure scrutiny of potential environmental 
effects of projects a)nsideied likely to have negative; im- 
pacts culminates with approval by an environmental offi- 
cer. AID and World Bank environmental officers further 
provide adsice to project officers on roasultant selection 
and review contractor reports to identify significant envi- 
ronmental Issues. However, neither organi/iition has had a 
sufficient number of environmental officers to as^surc 
agency- wide guidance. 

Potential Oversight Questwns: 

• Inymirmtin: professional staff, what are ihc pvn:eniages 
of officers witli dq^e-krel academic trabiing i/t each 
discipline, such as economics, apiculture, ecolagy^^ for- 
estry, g\}graphy, ani]iropol(y^\ medicine, public health, 
civil engitieering, etc. ? 
O • How frequently luive your officers been retrained in the 
ERJ C adva/ices of t)ieir disupline or cnjs^-traincd to learn 



about scientific aehances in biological or physical sci- 
ences? 

• IVhat percentags of eaclt of tlu:se professional ffoups are 
assiffted to positions where most of Oieir time is spent 
applying their special Owning? 

• Can you provide a list of personnel assigicd to environ- 
ment or natural resource functiom Uutt briefly indicates 
each persm's nesponsibilitics and teclvucal qualifica- 
tions for that positicm ? 

StnicUirai and Procedural Constraints 

The primary concept of "environracntalism" during the 
1970s was that negative impacts of resource development 
should be avoided Thus AID, the World Bank, and other 
development agencies did not organi/e their environ- 
mental offices to identify resource development opportu- 
nities. Rather their function was primarily to determine 
which of the planned intervcntioas were likely to have 
harmful environmental impacts, and to insist on design 
changes that would mitigate such Impacts, (liven the 
compelling tune-driven goals mc^ivating most activity in 
these orgam/ations, it was probably inevitable that the 
environmental officers would be widely viewed as adver- 
saries and their involvement v/ould be avoided when pt^si- 
ble. 

Most project or loan officers generally work within 
well-established tnr/j voa^raints, and thus, various meth- 
(xls have evolved to avoid the in-house environmental 
officers. For example, a project officer may not find time to 
Ciwperate in detailed review of a project's environmental 
aspects. Environmental staff input can be avoided when 
recipient country officials, desirous of getting a project 
started, signify that there arc no environmental implica- 
tions requiring study. In the World Bank, the environment 
office has had the responsibility to review all project 
dcKUments, hut that office has operated from the sidelines 
with a minuscule staff cximpared to its task. It has often not 
been in a petition to provide constructive input to projea 
design and operation. 

Potential Oversight Questions: 

• The hcasy workloaiis of your project officers, the dead- 
lines for pnxessing large ammnts of mofu% a^id the 
pressures frcxn Conffvss and oOiers to reach objectixes 
quickly must all discourage fiill mvestigation of the likely 
environmenial impacLs of projects. Are Oie kinds of 
pnyects likely to need full eminmmental evaluation 
avoided to saw time? 

• Wiol steps fuis your organization taken to encourage 
officers raponsible for project identification, desigh md 
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implementatum to seek participation of in-honse natural 
resource specialists and envinmrnerual analysts ? 

Environmental procedures in AID, bcir^ a legal re- 
quirement, have had significantly more force than has 
simple policy at the World Bank. Avoidance of environ- 
mental concerns today is difficult in AI D. Some years ago a 
simple statement denying that adverse impacts were Ukeiy 
often could suffice. But the gradual increa^ in environ- 
mental officers with professional expertise has disa>ur- 
aged this practice 

AID officers having enviromnental charges are located 
in each geographical bureau and in Missions atn-oad as 
well as in the central Bureau for Science and Technology 
Bureau (AID/S&T). Professional environmental person- 
nel in AID /S&T carry out a number of programs designed 
to raise environmental awareness ^mong AID personnel 
and host country decisionmakers^ and to encourage offi- 
cers in AID bureaus and Missions to use environmental 
analysis early in the formation of development assistance 
strategies. Country Environmental Profiles spoasorcd by 
AID, for example, go beyond the impact assessment level 
of environmental concern to promote integration of devel- 
opment and resource conservation. Still, with the present 
structure, AID's a>ntinuing progre^ss in integration of 
conservation and development depends on: 

♦ the extent to which staff exhibit a commitment to 
environmental analysis and programmatic invc^stmcnt 
in environmental management as a necessary condi- 
tion for development project success, or 

• ID bc'mg "miaomanaged" by Congress to force it to 
consider impacts on the environment. 

AID activities now seem to fcvius increasingly on incor- 
porating natural resi>urce considerations into re^onal and 
sector strategies, suggesting that AID personnel are adopt- 
ing the premise that environmental analysis is a necessary 
elemc.it of economic development. The AID/S&T Agri- 
culture Oifice is leading an effort to develop a new fixrus fi?r 
AID agricultural assistance, which explicitly includes 
maintaining the pr(^uctivity of the natural resources on 
which agriculture depends. Another AlD/Ji&T prc^am 
promotes a ccK>perative effort among Missions in Latin 
America \o focus development efforts on fragile lands. 
AID/FPC is revising its guidelines for economic and 
financial analysis of projects to take environmental impacts 



into account. Fmally, the Africa Bureau is work'mg inten- 
sively on a development assistance strategy focused di- 
rectly on natural resource. While some of this activity may 
be a reaction to a perceived threat that appropriations will 
be further earmarked for cnvironmerit and natural re- 
source purposes the activities seem largely to be internally 
motivated 

The causes of poor technology choice are perpetuated 
not only by structure but also by agency procediues. The 
weak feedback links between project evaluation and design 
already have been noted. Other internal constraints on 
sound technology decisions include: 

• ioo little permanent staff involvement at the develop- 
ment site; 

• use of consultants and organi/atioas with inadequate 
technical expertise; and 

• bureaucratic prixcdures that discourage interdiscipli- 
nary collaboration. 

Too Uttlf Ptfrmanent Stuff Involvement at the 
Development Site 

At AID, the si/e of the bureaucracy Ls limited strictly in 
order to control overhead on development assistance 
spending and in response to a keen awareness of congres- 
sional and public a^nccrn regarding ''bloated" bureaucra- 
cies. Thus, each project officer typically manages several 
projects. These officers design development as«stancc 
strategies, oversee project design, manage cash and paper 
flows to and from amtractors or hostcountry organiza- 
tions, and assure that evaluatioas and other procedural 
steps for each project are on time and a^mplete. These 
heavy workloads typically prevent their active involvement 
at the sites of development projects. 

Further, AID project ofllcers generally have weak 
administrative suppi^rt and restricted travel funds. AID 
project officers stationed in Washington DC caiuiol use 
project funds for project management activities, such as 
travel or secretarial support. These constraints may be less 
severe in AID's Missions, but the existing bureaucratic 
requirements of managing several pri)jects can keep an 
officer at his/her desk most of the time. Thus, the amount 
of time project officers can spend onsite usually depends 
more on their ability to capture offia; resources and 



6To avoid environmental reguiaiiops. some AID burviiu* and missions arc reported lo have reduced investment In Ihe tv{xs of projects that 
intervene in rest^urce use, such as irrtgiUbn development. Iliis resiulis in incrc*<sed funding for prcijecls such as a^'arch and msiituiton t^uilding, 
at are not required to include dclat^ed consideration of environmental effects. Such reactions to environmental regulations, though difTicult lo 
O -ument, wuld have significant adverse impacts on activities needed lo address certain natural resource proWemj^. 
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personal willingness to go into the field than on ihc 
management needs of the projccl. 

PoietUial Ovenighl Quesiian: 

• How would your organization !s efficiency be affected if 
aq^enses for staff management of projects, such as 
direct-hire staff travel to inject sites, could be charged 
against the budgets of the projects ? 

Use of Consultants and (>ng^lzati<ms With 
Inadequate Technical Expertise 

The proa:durcs and workloads that severely restrict 
the onsite activities of AID staff increase the likclihcxxi of 
project failures. Most technology decisions ultimalely arc 
made either by contractors or hc^ country personnel. 
Even where technology decisions rest with host country 
personnel, contradors often have substantial indirect in- 
fluence through the options they present. Staff officers 
write terms of reference for contractors, influence the 
choice of contractors, modify ihe terms (or decide ncA to do 
so) per suggestions from a^ntractors or hiist country offi- 
daLs and approve the contractors' activities. However, 
with inadequate opportunity for field level involvement, 
the staff are unlikely to be fully competent for these 
functions. 

The World Bank ases many coasulting teams foi 
project identification, design and evaluation, and Bank 
officers provide lists of potential contractors to client 
country officials for project implementation. The World 
Bank maintains a formal a)nsultant rosier which can be 
searched to develop lists of individuals and organi/iitions 
who seem to meet various criteria of disciplinary and 
geographic area cxpcrlLsc and development project expe 
ricncc. AID/S&T has established similar computerized 
rosters of enwonment and natural resource specialists 
appropriate to design or implement projects for dcvelo{> 
ing countries. 

In practice. World Bank and AID amsultants probably 
are cht>scn more often from informal systems based on 
project and loan officers' experience than from rosters. No 
mechanical system can be relied upon to judge the iill-im- 
portant personality factors that will determine whether a 
amsiJtant successfully completes the terms of reference. 
From the project officer's perspective, the selection of 
contractors who will complete project design and evalu- 
ation jobs on time Is critically important to achieving 

7 World Bank consullanl rosters favor individuals and firms m Of • 
Q nunlry role in Ihc dcvelopmenl assislancc prixv&s. 
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bureaucratic goals. Coupled with the project officer's 
heavy workload, this usually means using consultants 
whom the officer or his/her dose associates have used 
previously, and ones that are ncM likely to cause uncxpc^led 
delays in moving the project forward. 

Officers without appropriate technical backgrounds 
for seledling technical consultants need to have ready 
access to in-housc technical experts. In AID, this expertise 
is provided by technically trained AID personnel, in-housc 
contractors, and technical cxpcrXs loaned to AID by other 
government agendas through Participating Agency Serv- 
ice Agreements (PASAs). Further, officers are required 
to seek askance from the agency's environmental officers 
where off-site environmental impacts are an Issue. Wo^ Id 
Bank officers also have used expert assistance routinely to 
chcx-^ consultants, but have not been required to seek 
such assistance from the environmental office. The Bank's 
reorgam/^tion is intended to inaeasc the availability of 
in-housc natural rest)urcc and environmental specialists. 

Often, liKal institutions can be identified and funded to 
cany out planning and evaluation tasks. International 
programs through which developing country nationals 
with ccolo^cal qualifications can be kxraled have been 
sponM)red by the United Nations Education, Science, and 
C ultural Organization (particularly the Man and the Bio 
sphere Program), by the United Natioas Environmental 
Prt)gramme, and by such noi^ovcmmental organLrations 
as the World Wildlife Fund (U,S. and International), 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (lUCN), and iht Nature Conservancy 
Some of these, such as lUCN's Conservation Data Centers 
have rosters of experts in developing aiuntrics sorted 
according to skills needed for particular type^s of develop- 
ment activity. But these mechanisms are now ased mainly 
by European (principally Scandinavian) bilateral agencies. 

Bumiueratlc Procedures That Discourage 
Interdisciplinary Collaborulion 

Interdisciplinary planning seems necessary for im- 
proved matching of technologies to the natural resource, 
social and ewnomic conditions at dcvctopmenl sites. This 
dc{KT.ds first on the agency chtx)sing the right group and 
writing adequate terms of reference, and secondly on the 
team leader's capabilities. Integration of disciplines often 
Is not achieved because the team leader and project oflicei 
have not been trained or lack experience in techniques of 
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interdisciplinary team management and anal)^. Wrong 
coasultants are chmcn in some cases, and their interaction 
is not facilitated; for example, the anthropologLst, the 
agronomist and the economist of a muUidisdplinary team 
may each visit the development site separately. 

The need to develop interdisciplinary teams applies 
just as much to development assistance agency staffs as to 
consultants. Workloads, bureaucratic structures^ and pro- 
cedures all discourage integrated analyses of development 
prdilems and projects. Thus, for example, cooperation 
between agricultural and environmental personnel largely 
Is inadequate. 

This is just a problem of agriculturalists or eaincv 
mists having learned to view environmentalLsts as adver- 
saries. University training in natural resource and 
environmental sciences typically pri)duces technical ex- 
perts who cannot speak the language of economists and 
who have only superficial knowledge of agriculture and 
engineering issues. Thus, interdisciplinary cooperation 
seems unlikely to occur without staff incentives and an 
organizational structure explicitly designed to encourage 
such teamwork. 

Experience with AID's Country Environmental Pro- 
files, with Organi/^ition of American States' (OAS) envi- 
ronmental studies, and with development of national 
coaservation strategies in several wuntrics indicates that 
interdisciplinary teams often can be recruited in the host 
country. However, a shortage of persons trained in the 
techniques of interdisciplinary team management, and in 
cr«vs- sect oral assessment methods (other than econom- 
ics) is likely to be a significant a^nstraint as development 
assistance agencies seek to increase use of interdisciplinary 
techniques. 

Poteniial Oversight Questions: 

• OAS, AID, and otinr or^nizations suppt^ricd by VS. 
foteifft assistance haw ikveloiH!d techniques for inicr- 
discipHnary, cross-sectoral analysis of development 
problans, intenvntion optiom, and tedinolofy sound- 
ness. What part of your or^miiiation^s assistance strate- 
ffcs, projects, and pnignwis are desisted by usin^ these 
new ifUcrdisciplinary teclvuqiies ? 

♦ What Participating Agency Senice Aff'cancnts :hat are 
itxtefided to efilia/tce AJD*s emirontnental experUse re- 
nmin in force ? How has the usefulness of these iSAs ' 



been exaliiaicd? Is AID i/n^estigating creation ofsifnilar 
PASAs Hilfi agencies not airrcntiy pariiciiatitig with 
AID? WJiich mif^tt be most beneficial and why? 

HOW TO CHANCE— PIECEMEAL APPROACHES 

Introduction 

Congress and aid organizations could make broad 
institutional changes to fc^cr sound technology decisions. 
A second alternative would be actions to incrementally 
eliminate the constraints to sound technology decisions 
that are internal to the development assistance organi/^- 
tioas. Such piecemeal approaches include: 

• relieve the overriding pressure to move money, 

• improve project planning and ensure project flexibility, 

• increase personnel motivation and accountability, 

• hire enough of the right people, 

• improve use of in-house expertise, and 

• improve sclcdion of a)nsultants. 

Relieve the Overriding Pressure To Move Money 

Congress normally requires AID funds to be spent 
within one fiscal year. However, other approaches have 
been tried. For example. Congress has already has acted to 
make funds "available until expended" lor the Sahel Devel- 
opment Pr^Tgram. Reporlully, the experiment has been 
only st)mewhat successful. Some agency personnel still 
believe that, even though unspent funds from the current 
year s\ill not be "kjst," the next year's funding Is likely to be 
reduced by at least the unspent amount. Legislation has 
now Ixren introduced to broaden the experiment by keep- 
ing other development assistance appropriations for 
Africa available until expended. 

To reduce the force of AlD's "spend the money" 
syndrome, Congress might have to complement such Icgls- 
lalion by extending the budget cycle for development 
assistance. However, evaluation of this topic is beyond the 
scope of this pa |Kr. 

Potential Oversight Quest iorus: 

• How has keepuig project funds m^ailable imtil ex^K^nded 
affected pmject cjuality^ itt AID's Sahel Development 
Program? 

• Rememberuxg that MDBs are banks, oJid tluU tlte first 
fimction of a bank is to assure ti/nefy return on its capital, 



8 The following polcntial change* in development assistance agencies arc ni^l presented in order of priority or as a suggested strategy. All seem 
tikely to improve aid agency abilities to match technologies to the ccolugicMl conditions of development sites. 
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how does one manage the tradeoff betmx'n cautions 
dccisionrttakingandexpeditingthescaleupoftechtolof^; 
ifitemmtions to get tlie flow of benefits started? 

Improve Project Planning and Ensure Project 
HexibUity 

Assistance projects that intervene in a developing 
country's natural rcwurcc base require careful and some- 
times extensive p fining. In most cases, the scientific 
knowledge base is from temperate rc^ons while the devel- 
opment site often is tropical. For example, U5. experts in 
soil and agricullure may be unfamiliar with the l^havior of 
certain developing country soils or with local crops and 
cultivation practices necessary lo ensure their satisfaaory 
growth. Further, the recipient culture and ea^nomy tend lo 
differ substantially from those of the project dcsi^ers, 
making it difficul to predict what types of projcrts are 
likely to be adopted. Most development projects arc, in 
part, experiments. 

Projects that rely heavily on the technology/ eailogy fit, 
therefore, must be designed to accommc^ialc expected but 
unidentified changes. Short project duration makes it 
difficult to introduce technologies or implement prefects 
gradually, and presents a serious c^stadc to making mid- 
term corrections in resp^msr : monitoring and evaluation. 
And, too, measurement of ihe project s ea)k^cal and 
social soundness may take much longer than AlD's typical 
three- to five-year project allows. Where ihe research 
clement of a project is particularly prominent, adequate 
project length Is essential. 

Risks to natural ru^iurce systems and development 
assistance recipients may be reduced where projects in- 
clude an extended trxhnical planning phase, a gradual 
phai -ng-in pcricxl for adaptation of technology to the site's 
ecological and social conditions, and a length commensu- 
rate with achievement of results despite mid-term project 
realignment. Yet, many a)nstr3ints work against these 
approaches. Means to addro^i these needs include: 

• lengthened budgetary cycle and legislative language 
fostering improved project planning, 

• increased investment in development of resource de- 
velopment planning techniques that can be used by 
project officers lo ensure a^nsideration of technol- 
ogy/ecology fit, 

• increased projects with natural resi^urce assessments 
and resource dcvek pment plans cis their goals and/ or 

Q * longer project periods with gradual technology intrcv 
ERJ[C diction and ncntased project monitojring fostering 



mid-term corrections in objectives and methods as 
nece*^;^*7. 

A major constraint to increasing investment in plan- 
ning is the impatience of client country governments, the 
U.S. Congress, and other donor country institutions. Al- 
ready, many devclop'mg country officials perceive develop- 
ment assistance projed planning as too lengthy and costly. 
Such critics probably are not aware that the standards of 
ha^c common to industrial countries may inappropri- 
ate in developing countries. The annual budgeting process 
further inhibits extended planning: the need to move 
money commonly requires that projcd planning be sub- 
stantially shorter than one fiscal year, while determining 
ecological compatibility may require an understanding of 
natural system behavior o\^r at least an entire cycle of 
seasons. 

Similarly, contractors and aid organization staff are 
keenly aware of the urgency for each prefect lo produce 
substantial, quantifiable results by the end of its periixl. 
Prcxiuction targets stated at the beginning of three- to 
five-year projects often necessitate rapid scale-up of tech- 
nology inten^ntioas and, therefore, major project realign- 
ments may be viewed as counterproductive- Further, 
managers of short projects cannot easily accommodate 
major unexpected changes in their projects. Instead of 
toda/s common three- to five-year AID projects, dura- 
tions of 10 to 15 or perhaps 20 years seem more appropri- 
ate. 

These problems ex^^mplify the drawba-Jc of piecemeal 
approaches. If more projects were desii';r.cd specifically lo 
pr^xiuce rt^source development plans for target areas but 
the plans do not bcaime the basis for subsequent develop- 
ment assistance projects, nothing has been gained Simi- 
larly, if projects were given longer periods for plannl ig and 
implementation, but continued to move rapidly into fulls- 
caie operation and disallowed mid-term corrections, then 
diimp'^t: from ecoU^gically unsustainable technologies still 
might result. 

Potential Ov rsighl Qui^tuons: 

• IVltat is ihe average lengiii ojymir pmjr-ts / are projects 
generally expected to be selfsustaifmg after lliis period'/ 
w.^ch kinds of projects are appropriate for ffadnal 
dex'clopmefit mid pliase-'Ux of tedvwlogies and wltich are 
appropriate for rapid scale-up of operations ? 

• H7i Qi is tlie typical mtio of investment in project planning 
to investment in project anplanentaiim for various 
kind: of projects (agriadtural, industrial, institution 
building research, etc.)? 

9P 
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* What would be the adxwiiages ana disadxHintagcs of 
increasing: 

a) (he gmemJ lengths of projects ? 

b) the ratio of f^ject planning expense to invest- 
ment in project implementation? 

locresise Pcrsoiuid Motivation and Accountability 

The World Bank and AID have few mechanisms lo 
reward officers r^ponsible for developing successful tech- 
nology intervcniions, or to induce improved decisionmak- 
ing for those who hav. made poor technc^ogy choices, 
Proje^ officers commonly move on to new projects or 
geographic regions prior to the termination of the initial 
project. This management problem will become more 
difficult, particularly in AID, as they shift increasingly to 
policy aiid eamomic support interventions where cause 
and effect may be obscure. In these, technology suitability 
is even less likely to become apparent before the officer 
responsible has moved out of range of accountability. 

Nevertheless, the level of cfTort invested in developing 
information for sound technology decisions could be made 
a prominent feature in periodic personnel evaluations. The 
World Bank, AID, and other development organizations 
could experiment with methods for assessing quality of 
iievelopment work. Such factors could be given at least 
equal weight to quantity of tasks accomplished and total 
funds cMigated in personnel evaluations. Determination 
of adequate criteria for evaluating and attributing develop- 
ment success, however, is problcmalic. 

Individuals generally behave S4) as to pcrpeluatc their 
bureaucratic unit. Thus, it should be posvsible to facilitate 
good technology decisions by monitoring the technoi >gy 
development success/failure ratio for the various bureaus 
departments, and offices, and then by rewarding successful 
units of the bureaucracy, pcrha{)s with increased funding. 

The World Commission on Environment and Devel- 
opment has recommended that peritxiic accounting of 
natural resource conditions and environmental quality 
indicators accompany reports of host country economic 
indicators prepared by development assistance organiza- 
tions. This amid provide a way lo motivate the develop- 
ment assistance community to address the match of 
technologies with ea)!ogical condilioas more carefully. 



Paientiat Ova^ght Questions: 

• How is quality of work weighted against quantity of tasks 
accomplished in your personnel evalutuion procedures? 

• How does y<Hir fmject evaluation prxxediwe gjve feed- 
back to a nemtrd/acc(H4ntability system thatffi^s officer^ 
or office aedit or blame when projects an: or fail to be 
sustainable? 

Hire Enough of the Right People 

Development organizations need to include increased 
numbers of staff trained and experienced in the develop- 
ment and management of natural rc^^^urccs as well as staff 
with expertise in the tcdiniques of environmental analysis. 
This condusi' n has been stated repeatedly at Congres- 
sional hearings* Gradually, the aid organizations have 
responded Most of them now have Siomc foresters and 
ecolc^isLs or cnviroi-^ment planners in positioas that em- 
ploy their technical ex^vrtlsc. Still, m(^ aid organi/atioas 
seem to add environmental professionals only in reaction 
to outside pressures. A substantial part of new personnel 
aiuld be selected from people having demoastrated exper- 
tise in natural resources development or environmental 
analysis at the direction of high-level AID and MDB 
management. The continued low numbers of such experts 
on agency staffs indicate that their importance Ls not yet 
appreciated by high-level agency pers4)nnel. 

Currently, develonmeni assistance organi/atioas rely 
on ainsultants and a)ntractors for nearly all technical 
expertise needed to develop sustainable projeds. Mean- 
while, evidence fan^rs hiring and placement of natural 
resource and social science experts where ihcy will form 
development strategy, identify project, prtij^ am, and pol- 
icy interventionss and support project implementation and 
evaluation. Each development organization could analyze 
its past cvaluiitioas and project records to obtain clearer 
evidence for or agaiast this proposition. 

Potential Oversight Questions: 

• ( her tJicjmt decade, what has been (he trend of the ratio 
of numbers of i^isidorts for technically (rained staff to 
nivnbcrs of positions for gcneralists in your organiza- 
tion? 

'J J 
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• What €\idence emts, orcoUid be dcix^loped, to indicate 
whetlter yoitr organization 's currerU reliance o^i cofisult- 
ants for technical cjqfertise is sufficient for successful 
development assistance operations? 

• Wliat is your organization 's airrcnt policy on rcauittnent 
and hiring of personnel with training and expenence in 
natural source sciences x'crsus perscmnel with training 
in economics? 

Improve Vse of In-Hou^ Expertise 

The World Bank and AID operate in counlrics h-iving 
a wide variety of cultures and cnvirornncnls. These organi- 
zations regularly rotate personnel among a)untry and 
regional assignments to foster broad experience and ca- 
reer development. Few officers probably would be sails- 
ficd with an entire career tied to one country. 

Concurrently, however, the AID rotation system con- 
strains development of in-depth staff expertise on the 
cultures, languages, and environments of the recipient 
countries. This Ls compounded by lack of incentives for 
staff to investigate local pciiplc's knowledge cf develop- 
ment opportunities and constraints, by heavy bureaucratic 
workloads, and by project funding procedures that inhibit 
staff participation m field activities. 

The MDBs and AID have staff who have technical 
knowledge developed through academic training, profes- 
sional experience, and self-education. Co»isiderable 
knowledge— particularly regarding ecologic;j| condi- 
tions—remains relevant long after staff have rotated out of 
an assignment. Yet these people often are placed in pcsi- 
tions which make little use of their expertise. 

Without abandoning the rc*:!!ion system, proccxjures 
for assignment of personnel could be adjusted to facilitate 
improved ase of existing in-housc technical expertise. For 
example, computer database techniques similar to those 
used to manage consultant rosters could be used to match 
staff Icduucal ba :kgrounds to agency assignment opp^^rtu 
nities. 

Further, AID and the World Bank a>uld improve 
project design by developing in-house review boards made 
up of personnel experienced in the given geographic area. 
At present, few officers are called on to assist in designing 
projects that will be imf^lementcd at (heir previous posts. 
Some of these individuals probably would be interested in 

1 tracking proposed new projects and sen ing as a member 

of ad hoc review boards. Abstracts of proposed new 
O projects could be sent to the boards fo*- critical evaluation 

^ ERIC of likely impacts. Their reviews would be used by project 



officers to confirm or revise their tcchnol(^ choice. 
Through such a procedure in-house expertise could be 
expanded without adding new posl lions. However, in AID 
at least, this is unlikely to be feasible without broader 
changes to streamline project design procedures nnd re- 
duce agency workloads, 

PoterUiai Oversight Question: 

• Recoffxizing tlw good reasons for rotating staff wnong 
country assiffuncntSf how do yew orgattizatioft *s assign- 
mait and comnmnicaticm procedures assure best use of 
tiie teJmicalandgco^phic area exfmfise of ytnir staff? 

Improve Selection of Consultants 

Donor agency consultants and pen onncl of host coun- 
try organizations probably will continue lo prmide mt^ of 
the technical information and technical decisions for pro^ 
ject design, implementation, and evalualiim, even with 
expanded in-housc expertise. AID consultants commonly 
are recruited in the United States or other industrialized 
a^untries. Howt;vcr, VS. academic and government uisti- 
tutions generally hdvc not encouraged development of 
expertise relevant to tropic^il developing countries. Simi- 
larly, consultants experienced in managing interdiscipli- 
nary teams to analyze development problems and 
interventions are scarce. Coavjuently, the combination of 
de^'cloping a^untry expcriena* and interdisciplinary tech- 
nical expertise Is rare; recruiting technically competent 
a)nsultants for such teams will be difficult. 

Therefore, it seems appropriate for ihe MDBs and 
AID to focus a significant part ol' their in-ho!\se training on 
melhtxls of interdisdplinary analysis. AID has supported 
priigrams in U.S. univei^ities and t^her iTiStilutions to 
develop in-house expertise relevant to its needs. For 
example, AID/S&T Forestry, En\ironment, and Natural 
Resources Office has supported devek)pment of interdis- 
ciplinary planning methods at the International Institute 
for Environment and Development and elsewhere, and 
has held semmars to train house staff in iheir use. Other 
S&T Offices similarly could mcrea.^ support for develop- 
ment of Interdisciplinaiy expertise. This might be particu- 
larly relevant to the Bureau's Agriculture office as part of 
its new ftKus on conservation of agriculture's natural 
resource base. 

A longer-term apprtiach may be to increase the pix)l of 
U.S. technical expertise in the development and manage- 
ment of tropical resource systems. For example, certain 
Land and Sea (Jrant iastitutions are located in tropical U.S. 
^eas and conduct research and development adivilics 
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rclcvpnl lo tropica! developing countries. However, ihcse 
institutions arc few and generally havr. small numbers of 
personnel and financial resources ^o; such research. Dc> 
vclopment of a signincant tropical component in cHher 
such institutions could increase the pool of U.S. experts 
from which development organizations could chot^ con- 
sultants, and concumcr ty assist resource deveiopment 
efforts in tropical U.S. areas. Congress could ex|>lfdtly 
identify ckvclopment of tropical resource sy^^em curricula 
in certain Land and Sea Grant institutions as a goal, 
perhaps in the Foreign Assistance Act. Additional institu- 
tions that have de\'eloped spccialbx^ prc^ams related to 
temperate resource systems may he induced *o follow this 
example and enhano: their own curricula in lov cal re- 
source development and management. 

HOWTX) CHANGE—HOLISTIC APPROACHES 
Introduction 

Budget cuts declining technical staff, shifting priori 
tics, and a proliferation of congressional mandates may 
adversely afTect the likelihmxi of development successes. 
Thus, without clear expression of Congress' recognition ()f 
the Importance of matching tcchnoU^cs to local cx)ndi- 
tions, piecemeal efforts may have only short-lcrm benefi- 
cial effects. 

Make Technology/txi^ogy Fit an Exprc?/sed Priority 

Congressional concern about transfci* of inappropriate 
technolo^cs can be expressed in new or modified legisla- 
tion, and at hcaring«^ convened for oversight, authorization, 
appropriauon, or confirmation. Through these mecha- 
nisms, Congress can identify ea^logical compalioility as a 
priority, or even a necessity, for U.S. development assis- 
tance efforts. To improve the effectiveness of this guid- 
ance, it may he necessary to provide some clarification, 
ranking or consi^lidaiion of the other myriad priorities in 
development assistance expressed by Congress. 

Congress often can stimulate impr(^vements in devel- 
opment organizations' handling of Issues such as technol- 
ogy selection without creating new legislation. Informal 
r^ectings between Memlx:rs and AID or MDB officials 
and foUowup ecHipcration between amgressional and 
agency staff, reportedly had an important role in the 
changes in development assLstano: priorities that iKcurred 
during the l*J60s and 197()s, This kind of C(x)pcratinn 
seems less common today. 

Q A giXil of identifying the ecological attributes of a 
ERJ^C^cipienl country and basing selection of development 



assistance interventions on thixsc established parameters 
a)uld be spedfically identified in the Foreign Assistance 
Act. Such a measure would definitively establish integra- 
tion of environmental considerations into development 
assistance efforts as a priority. 

Legislation and aingressional views st rongly cxf/ressed 
at hearings certainly affect priwiiit's in the development 
agencies. But these priorities are Ukcly to \k «o(e.*nalLre<t 
only if they are views shared by the heads of ugendes. 
Actions and decisions of high-level agency offldals, par- 
ticularly AID'S Administrator and As&lstan; Administra- 
tors, may bring about changes affecting the entire agency. 
Many past AID Administrators have not had backgrounds 
that equipped them to recogni/e the importance of the 
links between technologies and developing aiuntry ea> 
logical settings. Thus, confirmation hearings provide an 
important opptirtunity for Congress to raise issues and to 
discern the depth of a nominee's knowledge of and concern 
for matching development projects and technologies to 
local conditions in developing a)untries. 

It Is during these confirmation hearings that Ihc candi- 
date Is first exposed to con^ j: "-onal amcerns that relate 
to his/her new respoasibilities, and also a time when 
he/she may be looking Um new ii eas. Thus a>nfirmation 
hearings arc an appropriate place lo reinforce the guid- 
ance given in oversight hearings and in legislation. Oucs- 
tions at confirmation hearings can indicate clearly what 
Congress will expect nom him/her latci or» Similarly, it Is 
a time when Congress can assess the likelihcx>d of its 
concerns being addressed, should the official be con- 
firmed, 

Encourage Research and Cautiou.s Innovation 

Even under optimum conditions, development prob- 
lems are difficult to solve. Tc find ways to improve the fit of 
technologies to local conditioas Congress could encx)ur- 
age the AID Administrator to support related research, 
and to foster innovation and ;;Kpcrimeniation in cases 
where sound theory and gradual implementation can pro- 
tetl technology reupients from the consequences of fail- 
ure Experiments would, of necessity, be small scale 
actis lies such as on-farm research and demonstration and 
would be carefully monitored until their suitability for 
expan.'^ivm Is clear. 

Such small efforts, in aggregate, a)uld have consider- 
able impacts. Todiiy, fewc^ VJS. foreign assistance dollars 
are assiigned to development assistance activities than in 
past years. However, international development institu- 
tions monitor the activities of similar iaailutioas and, 
O 
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where successes occur, they commonly copy ihcm. There- 
fore, if XiS, supported development ^sislance were lo 
take a dear leadei ship role in assuring thai technologies fit 
developing country e<x>lo^cal settings, even these dimin- 
ished funds could have a far reaching impact on cKhcr 
organizations conducting development assist a'-.cc activi- 
ties. 

Kefitnicture Technical ResK)uiTi>^ 

A ke> factor in assuring that development assistance 
promotes ecologically sustainable technologies is cfTcctive 
use of the technical staff with professional train'mg, cxpcri- 
cncc, and interest in applying technology to developing 
aiuntry needs. Although AID and World Bank have such 
people, they do not seem sufficiently integrated into all 
aspects of development assistance (eg., prootcm defini- 
tion, project design, implementation, evaluation and re- 
design) to assure Ihc highest dcvclopmeni project success 
to failure ratio. This seems particularly true for ihosc 
projects which involve technology transfer lo address de- 
veloping countries* environment and natural resources 
problems and oppiutunities. 

Notwithstanding, AID may have the technical s.alT 
aiUectivcly in its Mksions and in Washington to increase 
Its overall successes. U AID wtc lo a)ncenlrale its knowl- 
edge on the various ecological settings in developing c^iun- 
tries and on matching icchnok>gics lo these settings, it 
seems likely that the physical and biological aindilions 
necessary for sastained development could be maintained. 
AID could acwmpllsh this by developing in-house, inter- 
disciplinary specialist teams to help screen h(^l country 
problems and AID-pn)posed solutions and to assist field 
staff in iiKating terhnical a^^slstar a: appropriate to the 
recipient country's ecological charadcristics. 

One possible categorization of developing country eav 
lojpcal zones in which AID and the MDBs operate is 1 ) hot 
wet lands, 2) arid/semiarid lands ^) high altitude 
lands. Although differences i^lmously exist between the 
environments and resource systems within these /A^ncs 
(e.g., the Brazilian rainforest is somewhat different than 
Zaire s rainforest), they are similar enough that technolo- 
gies compatible with the environment of a g?ven ea^logical 
nmc are likely to be sustainable when adapted !or the same 
zone in another area. (Of a:)Urse, political, cultural and 
economic factor, may vary greatly among between areas 



piitcntially rendering technologies incompatible in cHher 
ways.) 

These ecological teams should include, for example, 
participation of c^cr technical spcciaUsis like agrono- 
mists, soil scientists, foresters, hydrolo^s anthropolo- 
gists, geolo^sls, geographers and ccologi^ Grouping 
AID personnel in this fashion would have the immediate 
beneficial effect of linking specialists in ? close working 
relationship (e.g., agriculturalists with other environ- 
ment/natural resource specialists), thus resolving a well- 
identified communication problem. 

A fourth leam or office wiL*' expertise that overlaps the 
three ea>logical zx)nes such as engineers economists 
health specialists, educators and demographers would 
work with the ecological teams on projects. This fourth 
team would take the icad on technical design and evalu- 
at ion projects unlikely to have strong interactions with the 
natural resource base (e.g, projects to improve tcxl b<X)k5 
for primary education). 

AID could assemble teams from AID/S&t'^ technic 
c-al staff having appropriate professional training, experi- 
ence, or interest in the various aspeets of natural resources 
and environment in each cct)lojpcal zone. So, for example, 
an agronomist from this Bureau having professional train- 
ing in dryland agriculture wuld become part of the team on 
lu-id/semiarid lands; a gc^igraphcr having many years of 
experience in (Juyana and the Philippics could jo'm the 
hot, wet lands team ; and a new staff member with a general 
background in hydrolt^ but a strong interest in erosion 
control might move into the high-aliitude lands group. 

Where certain specialties might be missing, AID a>uld 
draw qualified persons from regional bureaus fr^^r^ 
Mission ..laff. Such an arrangement might ncA require 
additional AID staff if agency personnel were screened 
carefully for their appropriate professional training, expe- 
rience and interest However, these offices should noi be 
depleted of technical spe.cialLsts or environmental analysts. 
A hiring policy aimed at filling vacancies in each ca)k)gical 
team as well as maintaining basic strength in regional 
bureau:, and Afissions could mitigate pc^cntial staffing 
deficiencies. 

EcoU^gical teams could serve as environment/natural 
resource filters for all prcposcd projects a>ming in from 
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9An addilional team, icss dircclly xvVMcd lo ivsut-s oi ccoUigicI n.mp.iiibility, mighi sfvci;.h/c- in projects rck-v.int in urhnn pmbk-nis and 
opportunilics r i , 

ioSomc lcchnic;d sf .-cialists vit-w ihis Rurcau as h.iving ihc largcM iiumlvr n| ledinicd vviih ihc grcalcM numbt-r of ywrs of rclcvani 
O experience. 
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where successes occur, they cor imonly copy them. There- 
fore, if U.S. supported development assistance were to 
take a dear leadership role in assuring that tcchnolc^ics fit 
developing country ecological settings even these dimin- 
ished funds covid have a far reaching impact on cHhcr 
organizations conducting development assLstiuicc activi- 
ties. 

Restructure Technical Resources 

A key factor in assuring that development assistance 
promotes ecologically sustainable technologies is effective 
use of the technical staff with professional training, c?qx:ri- 
encc, and inten:st in applying technology to developing 
country needs. Although AID and World Bank have such 
people, they do not seem suffidenlly integrated into all 
aspects of development assistance (e.g., problem defini- 
tion, project design, implementation, evaluation and re- 
design) to assure the highest development project success 
to failure ratio. This seems particularly true for those 
projects which involve technology transfer to address de- 
veloping courtrics' environment and natural resources 
problems and opportunities. 

Notwithstanding, AID may have the technical staff 
aillectively in its Missions and in Wiishington to increase 
its overall successes. If AID were to concentrate its knowl- 
edge on the varioas ecological settings in developing coun- 
tries and on matching technologies to these settings, it 
seems likely that the physical and biological conditioas 
necessary for sustained development could be maintained. 
AID could aca)mpUsh this by developing in^house, inter- 
disciplinary specialist teams to help saeen hf!St country 
nre^Iems and AID-proposed solutions and to assist field 
staff in Uxating technical assistance appropriate to the 
recipient country's ecok^ical characteristics. 

One [X)ssible categorization of developing country ea)- 
logical zones in which AID and the M DBs operate is 1 ) hot 
wet lands, 2) arid/semiarid lands and 3) high altitude 
lands. Although differences obviously exist lx:tween the 
environments and resource systems within these /ones 
(e.g,, the Brazilian lainforest Is somewhat different than 
Zaire's rainforest), they are similar enough that technolo- 
gies compatible with the cnmonment of a given ecoU^gical 
zone are likely to be sastainablc when adapted for the same 
/one in antHher area. (Of course, pt:)litical, cultural and 
economic factors may vary greatly am4)ng l^tween areas. 



pi>tentially rendering technologies incompatible in other 
ways.) 

These ecological teams should include, for example, 
participation of other technical ^pcdalists like agrono- 
mists soil scientists, foresters hydrologies, anthropolo- 
^sts, gcologisls gco^aphcrs and ccolog^sls. Grouping 
AID personnel in this fashion would have the immediate 
beneficial effect of linking specialists in a clt^ working 
relationship (e^-, agriculturalists with other environ- 
ment/natural resource specialists), thus resolving a well- 
identified communication problem. 

A fourth team or office with expertise that overlaps the 
three ecological /ones, such as engineers ca)nomlsfs 
health specialists educators and demi^graphers, would 
work with the ecoK^ical teams on projeas. This fourth 
team would take the lead on technical design and evalu- 
ation projects unlikely to have strong interactions with the 
natural resource base (e.g., projects to improve text lxK)ks 
for primary education). 

AID aiuld assemble teams from AID/Si&T^^ techni- 
cal staff having appropriate professional training, experi- 
ence, or interest in the various aspects of natural resources 
and environment in each ecological zone. So, for example, 
an agronomist from this Bureau having professional train- 
ing in dryland agriculture could become part ofthe team on 
iu-id/semiarid lands; a geographer having many years of 
experience in CJuyana and the Philippines could join the 
hot, wet lands team; and a new staff member with a general 
background in hydrology but a strong interest in erosion 
control might movr into the high-altitude lands gr )up. 

Where certain specialties might be missing AID a)uld 
draw qualified persons from regional bureaus or from 
Mission staff. Such an arrangement might not require 
additional AID staff if agency personnel were screened 
carefully for their appropriate profesiuonal training, expe- 
rience and interest. However, these offices should not be 
depleted of technical specialists or environmental analysts. 
A hiring polic7 aimed at filling vacancies in each eaiU)gica! 
team as well as maintaining basic strength in regional 
bureaus and Afissioas could mitigate pt>tential staffing 
deficiencies, 

Fxological leams could serve as environment/natural 
resource filters for all proposed projects coming in from 



9An additumHl tcimi. Ic^s d.rLVify tcIlUl^ to issues (^1 wikigiol compuibiliiy^ nii^ht .sjvci;jli/c m pu^jtvls rclcs.in! U) urban pfoblcins and 
op jx^rl unities. 

10 Si^mc cchnk'^^l specialists vit-w (his Uun-.m as h.mn^ ihc LirgcM nunilvr n\ (iThn.n^l suU %vnh the gtaMc^l numlvr o( yc^n. vck-^'imi 
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prove Iheir understanding of intcradions between tech- 
nology and ccdogy. These projects led to the creation of 
Country Environmental Profdes (CEPs). 

CEPs describe the status (rf a country's natural re- 
source base and associated problems and potential oppor- 
tuniUes for development ot the resources. They arc used by 
specialists from developing and developed countries alike 
in project and strategic plann'mg. 

CEPs involve several stages of writing, review and 
rewriting. Phasc-one profiles are desk studies prepared by 
U.S. experts mostly throu^ library research, followed by 
Phase-two reports that arc supported by AID but lai^gcly 
prepared by host<ountry experts using outside ex|K:rtisc 
vAicn necessary. Fifty Phase-one versions are complete; 
one-fifth as many Phase-two profiles exist. The process 
provides an opportunity to improve the knowledge base of 
AID staff, contractors, and host-country a^unlcr parts, as 
well as to increase and strengthen the analytical skills and 
involvement of developing counlrycnvironmcnlal/natural 

resoura; experts. 

Additional AID projects prcxluccd compreheasivc, 
individual repiirts on various eailogical settings common 
to many developing countries; several of ihcsc have been 
published in book format. The repi^rts were prixiuced 
primarily by teams of U.S. cnvironmcnl/ralural resource 
experts and included separate analyses on: the humid 
tropics, arid/semiarid lands, the coastal /one, environ- 
ment/natural resource planning methods and case studies 
of development technologies drawing directly on the natu- 



ral resource base- Generally, these reports were intended 
for use by AID bureau and Mission personnel involved 
with project design. However, foUowup training associated 
with certain testes has been held m developing countries. 
In addition, exjK^runental computer models were investi- 
gated that mi^t facilitate natural resource and environ- 
mental plann'mg and research definition in developing 
countries. Such efforts by AID and cooperating agencies 
arc important in the process of unproving the fit of devel- 
opment technologies to particular ecdogica! scil'mgs. 

These efforts, though small in comparison to AID's 
overall activities, address congressional concerns about 
matching technologies to devck>ping country environ- 
ments. However, since these arc individual projects they 
have a defined lifetime. Yet, learning to link the most 
appropriate technologies to the IcKal eaiU^cal conditions 
of development sites is certainly an ongoing process for 
U.S. development assistance agencies as well as for devel- 
oping countries themselves. Expanding, strengthening and 
building such activities into the ongoing development 
priKCss rather than dealing with them as finite projects 
may be a promising opportunity to improve technol- 
ogy/environment linkages. 

Suf^sled Oversight Question: 

• Wwi efforts hasyoiir ag/cncy made k) strvnf^hai tedvwl- 
selection expertise? \Vlxat results hose been obtained? 
Wliat further actions an' being plawuul? 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS AND PERSONS INTKRVIt?*Vt:D' ' 



Workshop PlirtJcipants 

David Bathrick 
VS,A1D/S&T/AG 

Peter Freeman 
Consulting Geographer 
Alexandria, VA 

John Gaudet 

Regional Oflioc for Eastern 

and Southern Africa 
US, AID 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Molly Kux 
US.AIDyST/FNR 

Stephen F Lintner 
U.S.AID/ANE/PD/ENV 

Christopher Russell 
U.S,AlDyS&T 

Bob X Waller 

Department of Geography 
Ohio University 
Athens, OH 

l*trsons Interviewd 

Steven Berwick 
International Institute 
for Environment and Development 

Roberto. Blake 
International Institute for 
Environment and Development 

NMjrrcn BrcKklenian 
Mahidol University 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Kjell Christophei^n 
International Resources Group 

JonOark 

Environmental and Fnergy Study Institute 

John Cleave 
World Bank 

Diana Crowley 
World Bank 



Paul Ughifoot 

Thai Bank for Apiculture and Cvxipe rati vcs 
Bangkok^ Thailand 

Andrew McGuirc 
World Resouroes Institute 

Kathleen McNamara 
World Bank 

William J, Naglc 

World Resources Institute 

Raymond N jronha 
Consulting S(x.iok)gist 
Alexandria, VA 

J. Kathy Parker 

Office of Ttchnok)gy Assi ssmcnt 
Steve PareelLs 

Natural Rt^ources Defense C<>uncil 

Sheridan PI ucke It 
US. AID 

Mit Pramuanvorachat 
U.S. AID 

Bert Print/ 
Neill&Cx). 

Bruce Rich 

Environmental Defense Fund 
JeffRomm 

U n i versi ly of Ca 1 i fo rn ia 
Berkeley, CA 

Richard Saunier 

Organization of American States 

Stephen Schwart/man 
Environmental Defense I'und 

Ben Severn 
U.S. AID 

ChanilongTI)htong 

Thai Bank for Agriculture iind Cix^pcratives 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Jeremy Warford 
World Bank 

Paul Weather ly 
Biomass Lasers Network 



Q ' 'Unless otherwise noted, ihc liMcd tn.stiiutions and individuals nrc i(KiUL-d in Washington, DC* 
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Francis Weber 

National Audubon Socik^ty 

Phyllis Windlc 

Office of Tljchnology Assessment 



David Winh 

Natural Resources Defense Council 

Montague Yudelman 
World Resources Institute 
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The Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) was created in 1972 as an 
analytical ami of Congress. OTA's basic function is to hdp legislative policy- 
makers anticipate and plan for the consequences of technological changes and 
to examine the many ways, expected and unexpected, in which icchnology 
affects people's lives. The assessment of technology calls for exploration of 
the physical, biological, economic, social, and political impacts that can result 
from applications of scientific knowledge. OTA provides Congress with in 
dependent and timely information about the potential efTects— both b<Miefh 
cia! and harmful— of technological applications. 

Requests for studies are made by chairmen of standing committees of the 
House of Representatives or Senate, by the Technology Assessment Board, 
the governing bcxly of OTA; or by the Director of OTA m consuUation with 
the Board, 

rhe 1 echnology Assessment Board is composed of six members ul the 
House, six members of the Senate, and the OTA Director, who is a non- 
votuig member. 

Ol A has studies under way in nine program areas: energy and materi- 
als; industry, technology, and employment; international security and com- 
merce; biological applications; food and renewable resources; health; 
telecommunicatiun and computing technologies; oceans and environment, 
and science, education, and transportation. 
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